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CONDITIONS AND CONTROL 
OF STOCK POISONING* 


BY W. W. ROBBINS 
Botany Division, College of Agriculture, California University 


HE MAIN OBJECT OF THIS DIS- 

cussion with you is to emphasize 
ways and means of preventing losses of 
live stock on the range due to poisonous 
plants. We will not talk about symptoms 
or remedies or treatments. We will not 
describe poisonous plant species or in- 


*An address made before the forty-second 
annual convention of the American National 
Live Stock Association, held in San Francisco, 
California, February 15-17, 1939. 
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flict upon you scientific botanical names. 
I will bring to bear my experiences on 
ranges from Colorado westward and 
also the experiences and experiments of 
others as they have to do with preven- 
tion of losses of live stock from poison- 
ous plants. Medicinal remedies are a 
poor substitute for prevention of poi- 
soning. 

I think you will agree with me that 
the most obvious and simple thing to 
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do is to keep animals from eating poi- 
sonous plants. It is easy to make a 
statement like this but quite a different 
matter to tell how to carry the advice 
into practice. Stockmen do not always 
recognize the poisonous plants of their 
ranges, nor do they know during what 
part of year they are most prevalent 
and dangerous nor in what situations 
they occur. So, first of all, if we are to 
keep animals away from _ poisonous 
plants, we must know how to recognize 
such plants, know their season of growth, 
and know where they occur. This in- 
formation is available in numerous bulle- 
tins, and for that reason we will not 
discuss these matters here. 

I now dare raise a point which needs 
to be handled with good judgment. 
From a common sense viewpoint, we 
should not condemn a range because of 
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the occurrence on it of poisonous plants. 
It seems to me that I would rather run 
live stock on a range where the forage 
is good, even though poisonous plants 
are present, than on a range where 
forage is scant, even though poisonous 
plants are absent. If the occurrence of 
poisonous plants leads us to condemn 
a range, then we are putting out of 
commission many hundreds of thousands 
of fine grazing areas. Most of the west- 
ern ranges do have poisonous plants. 
Some are more heavily and dangerously 
infested than others. But in all cases 
there are methods that we can adopt 
which will at least partially alleviate 
the troubles. It is my purpose to dis- 
cuss some of these methods. 

I fear that all too often we exag- 
gerate the dangers of poisonous plants 
on the range. As an example, the Kla- 
math weed (St.-John’s-wort) of north- 
western California may be cited. Kla- 
math weed is a European species which 
prier to 1900 was unknown in California. 
Within thirty-nine years it has come to 
infest some 100,000 acres and in cer- 
tain counties to form almost solid 
growth over thousands of acres. It is a 
poisonous plant. Considering its wide 
range and its heavy growth and the 
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thousands of live stock which feed every 
year on these infested lands, if it were 
highly toxic the losses undoubtedly 
would be enormous. As a matter of fact, 
losses from eating Klamath weed are 
not heavy. This species has more im- 
portance as a weed than as a poisonous 
plant—a weed in the sense that it has, 
by competition, driven out desirable 
forage plants and seriously reduced the 
carrying capacity of the range. 


Hunger a Big Factor 


I wish to start off with this premise 
which I regard as fundamental: It is a 
hungry animal that is most likely to be 
lost from eating poisonous plants. We 
may state this in other ways. Under 
normal conditions of handling of range 
and animal, live stock does not eat poi- 
sonous plants. Animals do not instinc- 
tively avoid poisonous plants. However, 
they seldom eat them by preference, ex- 
cept in the case of loco and then only 
after acquiring the loco habit. As re- 
gards loco, there is strong evidence that 
a shortage of range feed greatly in- 
creases the chances that animals will ac- 
quire the loco disease. There are certain 
poisonous plants that are actually dis- 
tasteful to animals, and they are eaten 





Western Sneezeweed 


by animals only under the stress of star- 
vation. This is true with death camas, 
which contains a bitter substance, and 
with poison hemlock, which has a burn- 
ing taste. 

Let us expand on the thought that 
abnormal -conditions encourage animals 
to eat poisonous plants. First we will 
consider overstocking or overgrazing 
the range. A range overstocked creates 
two conditions: first, reduction in the 
desirable grass cover, thus removing the 
natural competition among species, with 
a consequent increase in undesirable 
forms of plant life, including poisonous 
plants; second, hungry animals which 
will feed on these poisonous plants in 
the absence of more palatable forage. It 
is common experience that the losses on 
overgrazed ranges are greater than on 
good range land. Winter ranges are 
nearly always overgrazed. With few ex- 
ceptions, on winter ranges no poisonous 
plants are in evidence. However, in the 
Southwest there have been heavy losses 
of sheep in the winter months due to 
whorled milkweed, the standing dried 
stems of which are eaten by hungry ani- 
mals on the overgrazed ranges. 

Overgrazing often occurs in the neigh- 
borhood of watering holes, dipping 
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plants, shearing corrals, shipping points, 
and along the course where animals are 
driven or trailed. In other words, in such 
places forage is scarce and animals are 
hungry. For example, the animals come 
to water, after which they lie about in 
the shade until hungry. When they move 
away they feed heavily, and in the 
overgrazed territory about the drinking 
place poisonous plants, if present, are 
eaten. It is common experience where 
animals are moved over the same drive- 
way time after time that herd losses 
from poisonous plants increase as the 
season advances. This is simply due to 
the fact that the palatable forage be- 
comes scarcer along the trails and poi- 
sonous plants become relatively more 
conspicuous. 


Morning Grazing Important 


Stockmen realize that the morning 
grazing of live stock is particularly im- 
portant in poisonous plant areas. An ani- 
mal awakens hungry. If in the neigh- 
borhood of the bedding ground poisonous 
plants occur, and especially if forage is 
scarce, there is strong likelihood that 
animals will eat poisonous plants. 

On some ranges the practice in 
handling sheep is to establish a main 
camp and from this graze the sheep 
daily in all directions for a distance of 
several miles. Thus, at the end of a 
period in one camp, the animals pass 
over areas that have been heavily 
grazed, and especially about the camp is 
there a depletion of desirable forage. 
Under these conditions, if poisonous 
plants are present, there is strong like- 
lihood that the sheep will eat them. An- 
other and better practice is to allow the 
sheep to bed down wherever they happen 
to be at night, and in the morning when 
hungry they will be exposed to fresh 
feed. 
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Some years ago my attention was 
called to the loss of some 800 sheep out 
of 3,000 head in one morning. The sheep 
were being driven from one range to 
another. At night they were bedded 
down in an old corral. In and about this 
corral was a heavy stand of whorled 
milkweed. In the morning the hungry 
animals ate heavily of the plant because 
it was readily available and other vege- 
tation was scarce. This is a type of 
experience which happens time and time 
again. 


Inspection Advisable 


There should be inspection of the 
plant life about watering places, along 
drives and paths where animals move 
frequently, and in enclosures where ani- 
mals are bedded or held for even a short 
time. It may be well worth while to 
grub or otherwise eradicate the poison- 
ous plants about and in such places. 

May I cite another typical instance 
which again illustrates the fact that it 
is a hungry animal which is most likely 
to eat poisonous plants. This occurred 
on a Nevada range. 

“In May a flock of sheep was being 
trailed out of Nevada into Utah. The 
sheep had been traveling over an area 
of range where good feed was scarce. 
From this region of scanty feed they 
came suddenly upon a large area sup- 
porting greasewood in abundance. The 
greasewood at that time of year was at 
the stage of growth in which the young, 
tender shoots were two or three inches 
long. The abundance of this luxuriant, 
juicy, new growth permitted the sheep 
to satisfy their hunger quickly. Within 
a period of six to ten hours a large 
number showed distinct signs of poison- 
ing in varying degrees of severity. The 
symptoms gradually became more acute 
and many of the poisoned animals fell 


and were unable to get up.” Greasewood 
is not a particularly poisonous plant, 
and when eaten with other forage in 
ordinary amounts causes no ill effects. 
But hungry animals may eat it in excess. 


Lethal Doses 


Much study has been made as to the 
lethal doses of poisonous plants for dif- 
ferent kinds and sizes of animals. While 
there is no thought of discussing this 
subject here, it should be stated that in 
the case of a number of the poisonous 
plants there is little evidence of cumu- 
lative effects; in other words, the toxic 
dose probably depends upon the rate 
of absorption, and this in turn upon 
the contents and condition of the 
animal’s alimentary canal or upon the 
condition of the excreting glands. Conse- 
quently, even though the animal is eat- 
ing small quantities of this and that 
poison weed, if it is mixed with liberal 
quantities of good forage the chances 
of poisoning are reduced. The animal 
evidently has the ability to excrete cer- 
tain amounts of toxic substances. To be 
more specific, if feeding experiments 
show that the toxic dose of larkspur 
is approximately five pounds per 100 
pounds of steer, this refers to one day’s 
feeding. It does not mean that by eating 
a fraction of a pound one day, another 
fraction on a day following, and so on 
until a total of five pounds is eaten the 
animal would die when this total was 
reached. In the meantime the animal is 
excreting a certain amount of the toxic 
substance, which means that there is 
not an accumulative effect. The point to 
this is that animals are poisoned when, 
on account of hunger, they eat toxic 
doses: of plants in a relatively short 
period. However, I do not intend to leave 
the impression that animals acquire any 
tolerance by repeated feeding on a cer- 
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tain poisonous plant. There is scant evi- 
dence that this is the case. 

This is the proper place to mention 
that with certain plants, such as the 
water hemlock, the toxic dose is very 
low and the animal may, after eating a 
very small quantity, be dead within 
fifteen minutes to two or three hours. 
The rapid action is similar when animals 
have eaten those plants which set free 
prussic acid in the stomach. The prin- 
cipal plants in this group are Johnson 
grass, Sudan grass, and wild cherry. 


Slow Movement Best 


Rapid movement of live stock on the 
range usually results in more losses 
from poisonous plants than does slow 
movement. Rapidly moving animals have 
little opportunity to exercise choice in 
the selection of food and consequently 
they grab indiscriminately at this and 
that plant. In many parts of the West 
the heaviest losses result when animals 
are driven to and from the ranges and 
especially when the animals are hur- 
ried. If animals must be driven over 
an area known to have poisonous plants, 
obviously it would be better to do this in 
the afternoon, when their stomachs are 
full, rather than in the morning, when 
they are hungry. 

It is now clear to you that much 
stress is being placed on the hunger 
factor in stock poisoning. Another phase 
of this should be discussed. Animals kept 
during the winter on coarse, dry feed 
when turned on to the range eat many 
plants which they would not touch if 
they were in good condition and full- 
fed. 

It is common experience that losses 
are often great in early spring. This has 
led to the belief that certain plants are 
more toxic at that time than later. This 
may or may not be true. On the early 
grazing areas certain poisonous plants, 
notably larkspur and death camas, may 
appear before the range grasses. Hence 
these plants may afford the only avail- 
able food. Again, late spring snows may 
cover grasses and tender plants, leaving 
taller species exposed. For example, in 
the case of spring rabbit brush—a range 
plant of Nevada, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, 
California, and several other western 
states—if late snows occur, it is left 
exposed and hungry animals may feed 
heavily upon it. 


Variation in Losses 


There may be great variation from 
year to year in losses of animals grazing 
over the same range. This variation may 
be due to several causes. First, seasonal 
conditions may be such as to favor the 
early appearance of such plants as lark- 
spur; second, animals may go on to the 
range in poorer condition one season 
than another; third, the live stock may 
have been taken on to the range some- 
what earlier one year than another, and 
thus become exposed to the early spring 
poisonous plants; or the animals may 
have been handled differently; i. e., 
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driven faster or supervised less effici- 
ently. 

It is known that animals that have 
grazed over a range and are accustomed 
to it are less seldom poisoned by plants 
than are animals recently moved in on 
the range. This appears to be especially 
true in the case of sheep. 

There is much discussion among stock- 
men as to the seasonal variation in the 
toxicity of certain plants. Let us con- 
sider special cases. 





Whorled Milkweed 


Whorled milkweed is equally toxic at 
all ages, even in the dry state, as in 
hay. Certain larkspurs (Delphinium 
menziesii and D. andersonii) are poison- 
ous during the whole period of their life, 
but losses occur more frequently in the 
early season, probably because feed is 
poor. Other species of larkspur (D. bar- 
beyi) are poisonous from early spring 
until late August, after which the plant 
can be eaten with impunity. Greasewood 
apparently is more poisonous early in 
the season than later. A very interest- 
ing case is that of the cocklebur plant, 
which is poisonous only in the seedling 
stage. 


Toxicity of Plant Parts 


In some plants certain parts are more 
toxic than others; in other plants all 
parts are about equally toxic. For 
example, in the case of the whorled milk- 
weed the leaves are more toxic than 
the stems. In larkspurs there is some 
concentration of the toxic substance in 
the seeds, but, practically speaking from 
the stockman’s standpoint, stock on the 
range does not eat the seeds. Contrary 
to general opinion, the roots of larkspurs 
are not particularly poisonous nor do 
they constitute a special danger. This 
is mentioned because of the belief that 
poisoning from larkspur, which is so 
often prevalent early in the season, 
occurs because at that time the soil is 
soft and the animals pull up entire 


plants and eat roots. In death camas the 
seeds are most poisonous, the bulbs less, 
and the herbage still less. However, the 
bulbs are very seldom, if ever, eaten, so 
that losses are due to the herbage and 
fruiting structures. In lupines there js 
several times as much toxic substance 
in the seeds as in other plant parts. 
Consequently, lupines are most danger- 
ous in the fruiting stage. However, the 
herbage of lupines is known to cause 
poisoning. In water hemlock all parts of 
the plant are toxic, although the old 
rootstocks contain far more of the poi- 
sonous principle than other parts of the 
plant. Poison hemlock is toxic through- 
out, but the seeds are particularly so. 
All parts of the loco weeds above ground 
cause trouble. 

In my opinion there is scant evidence 
to prove the contention that certain 
species of poisonous plants are more 
toxic in one locality than in another. 
The assumption is that a plant grow- 
ing under one set of conditions may de- 
velop a higher percentage of the toxic 
principle than a plant growing under an- 
other set of conditions. This is a ques- 
tion which should be subjected to well- 
controlled experimental study. 


Common Misconceptions 

There are some common misconcep- 
tions concerning poisonous plants. Rank- 
ing high is the opinion that all plants 
with a milky juice are poisonous. This 
arises probably from experiences with 
the true milkweeds. There are in fact 
a number of different species of milk- 
weed, all of which have a milky juice; 
but not even all true milkweeds are 
dangerous or should give the stockman 
any concern. There are two main groups 
of true milkweeds: the broad-leaved 
species and the narrow-leaved species. 
The latter are known as the whorled 
milkweeds, because of the whorls of 
leaves at the stem joints. They are far 
more dangerous than  broad-leaved 
species and are responsible for more 
live-stock losses. Of the broad-leaved 
milkweeds, there are but two species 
definitely known to be toxic; but as a 
matter of fact the losses from them are 
insignificant compared with those from 
the narrow-leaved species. There is a 
group of herbs with milky juice known 
as the spurges. Although the juice of 
certain species is acrid and the fruit poi- 
sonous, from the range standpoint they 
need not be taken very seriously. Also 
two species of dogbane, the Indian hemp 
and the mountain hemp, have an acrid, 
milky sap which is poisonous chiefly to 
cattle; but animals usually avoid these 
plants, and consequently they are re- 
sponsible for almost no injury. Accord- 
ingly, on the ranges of western states 
the true milkweeds—those with pods 
containing numerous seeds with a tuft 
of silk hair—are the only plants with a 
milky juice which cause serious losses. 

Those of us who have been associated 
with poisonous plant problems are fre- 
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quently called into the field to assist in 
determining the cause of animal losses. 
The conversation or correspondence is 
usually to this effect: “There are losses 
of live stock on a certain range. Will 
you please come at once and tell what 
plant is causing the trouble?” The usual 
immediate assumption is that the losses 
are most certainly due to a poisonous 
plant. We arrive on the scene, ride or 
walk over many square miles, and very 
often find no poisonous plants or, if 
present, no evidence that they have been 
grazed in amounts sufficient to cause 
sickness or death of animals. 

My point is that poisonous plants are 
blamed for the great majority of losses 
on the range. We know that there are 
many other causes of sickness, which 
leads us to emphasize the necessity of 
a post-mortem of animals first affected 
and careful attention to symptoms. It 
should be added that there is a great list 
of stock-poisoning plants. The suspicion 
may be based on very superficial evi- 
dence. To prove a plant poisonous re- 
quires carefully conducted feeding tests, 
and we have such tests for a compara- 
tively small number of species. 

However, it is probably well to have 
some suspicions, because it stimulates 
caution. For example, it is known that 
several different species of horsetail, or 
scouring rush, are poisonous. But there 
are many species of horsetail, and we 
have no definite proof that all are toxic. 
However, there is some justification for 
being suspicious of all the species. The 
stockman on the range may have no 
time to bundle up the plants, ship them 
off to some botanist, and wait for an ac- 
curate botanical identification. Conse- 
quently, his sensible procedure, knowing 
that certain species of horsetail are poi- 
sonous, is to hold some suspicion and act 
accordingly. Similar statements may be 
made regarding lupines. There are 
numerous species of these on western 
grazing areas, but only a relatively 
small number have been definitely 
proved poisonous. There is good reason 
to look upon all of them with suspicion, 
especially in the seed stage. 

Eradication 


Some attention has been given to the 
eradication of poisonous plants on the 
range. I have heard some poison plant 
enthusiasts recommend methods of eradi- 
cation which, if applied, would cost many 
times more than the land is worth. For 
example, the eradication of Klamath 
weed from the infested lands of Cali- 
fornia by chemicals is wholly out of 
reason, except on limited areas or where 
the infestation is incipient. It is almost 
literally true in the case of Klamath 
weed that, if the sprinkling of water 
over the plant would kill it, the cost of 
transporting water over rough and in- 
accessible territory and of applying it 
would exceed the value of the land. In 
cases of this kind there must be some 
more practical approach, something in 
the nature of range management, de- 
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ferred grazing, and encouragement of 
the growth of desirable species. Cost 
studies of grubbing poisonous plants 
have been made, and under certain con- 
ditions grubbing is a reasonable pro- 
cedure. Whether it is or not depends 
upon the plant, its growth habits, upon 
the type of country where it grows, and 
the extent of area infested. Let us con- 
sider water hemlock as an example. 
Water hemlock is one of the most deadly 
of the poisonous plants. It does not grow 
in extensive patches. It is confined to 
the edges of water or swampy areas. 
Usually in any one place the number of 
individual plants is few. Because of these 
conditions it is wholly feasible and 
economically possible, and in fact very 
advisable, to grub or pull out water 
hemlock. Again, tall larkspurs usually 
are in well-defined* patches of rather 
limited extent, and grubbing may be well 
worth while. But the low larkspurs on 
the range are so numerous, so widely 
scattered, often in imaccessible situa- 
tions, and also relatively inconspicuous, 
that grubbing or any other method of 
eradication is impractical. 


I think we must confess that the chief 
factor which has aggravated the poison- 
ous plant problem on the ranges of 
western states is overgrazing. This be- 
ing true, the remedy would seem to be 
very obvious. Also, I believe we should 
confess that we must learn to live with 
most of our poisonous plants and adopt 
reasonable methods of range practice so 
as to prevent heavy losses of live stock. 
We can grub some species; we can 
fence limited areas during certain times 
of the year where poisonous plants are 
known to occur in great numbers; we 
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can herd animals away from “poison 
spots;” most certainly it is unnecessary 
to bed animals down for the night in the 
midst of a patch of whorled milkweed; 
obviously it is unwise to hurry hungry 
animals along trails bordered by poison- 
ous plants—these and many other sim- 
ple practices we can follow. 


COMBINE PACKER-U. S. 
BEEF GRADING SYSTEMS 


EW TENTATIVE STANDARDS 

for beef grading which represent 
a co-ordination of the seven-grade 
standard used by the Department of 
Agriculture and the ten-grade system 
used by the Institute of American Meat 
Packers have been issued by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

The new standards were formulated 
as a result of conferences of producer, 
packer, and government groups, since it 
was recognized that confusion resulted 
from two grading systems. The Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association 
has pressed for action to advance the 
program. 

The proposed system differs from the 
present federal standards principally in 
that a single standard is used instead of 
separate grades for each class of beef. 
Under present standards a consumer 
must be familiar with the merits of each 
class, as well as the grade of beef, in 
order to be assured of the quality of 
beef purchased. Under the proposed 
standards, which provide for grading 
steer, heifer, and cow beef under a 
single standard, the grade name alone 
will be indicative of the quality. The 
grades consist of U. S. Prime, U. S. 
Choice, U. S. Good, U. S. Standard, U. S. 
Commercial, U. S. Cutter, and U. S. 
Canner. 


From a consumer point of view it is 
necessary under the new system only to 
be familiar with one series of grade 
terms and their relative positions in 
the quality scale. However, in recogni- 
tion of the importance of class as a fac- 
tor affecting cutting yields and conse- 
quently its significance in wholesale 
transactions, provision is made for the 
recording of class on wholesale grading 
certificates. It is also recognized that 
the range of wholesale prices within the 
grades which include the bulk of the 
beef sold as carcass beef (Choice, Good, 
and Standard) is so wide that some fur- 
ther subdivision of these grades is neces- 
sary for wholesale trading on the basis 
of grade. 

Provision is made, therefore, for the 
division of these grades into half grades. 
These half-grade designations may also 
be recorded on grading certificates, and, 
when combined with class, or class and 
weight, the value factors are segregated 
into grades within each class and weight 
range that are sufficiently refined for 
wholesale trading. This further subdi- 
vision of the grades correlates with the 
ten number grades for which provision 
is now made in the Institute standards. 

The accompanying chart illustrates the 
relationship that will exist between the 
Department of Agriculture grades and 
the Institute grades in accordance with 
the proposed system. Since there is no 
perceptible difference between steer and 
heifer beef from the standpoint of the 








consumer, the chart shows the two 
classes as being comparable in grade. 
Beef produced from cows will be graded 
according to its merits compared with 
steer and heifer beef, so that the beef 
within each respective grade will pos- 
sess essentially comparable characteris- 
tics with respect to quality. 


Only beef produced from _ beef-type 
cattle that show an exceptionally high 
degree of perfection in breeding and 
feeding will qualify for the U. S. Prime 
grade. Beef produced from either 
steers or heifers may qualify for this 
grade. Beef produced from cows is not 
eligible for this grade. 

Only beef produced from beef-type 
steers and heifers that show a relative- 
ly high degree of perfection in breeding 
and feeding will qualify for the U. S. 
Choice grade. Beef produced from cows 
is not eligible for this grade. Beef pro- 
duced from steers, heifers, and relatively 
young well-finished beef-type cows may 
qualify for the U. S. Good grade. Beef 
produced from steers, heifers, and cows 
may qualify for the U. S. Standard 
grade. 

The U. S. Commercial grade of beef 
may be produced from steers, heifers, 
or cows. The U. S. Cutter grade of 
beef may be produced from steers, heif- 
ers, and cows. That produced from 
cows constitutes a relatively larger per- 
centage of the beef eligible for this 
grade. A very large percentage of the 
beef of the U. S. Canner grade is pro- 
duced from mature cows that are some- 
what advanced in age. 
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APPLYING RESEARCH 
TO RANGE PROBLEMS* 


BY DR. GEORGE HART 


FEEL VERY AUDACIOUS IN AT- 

tempting to come before you on this 
broad subject. The rapidity with which 
developments have taken place in the 
last few years has caused us to recog- 
nize more than ever the many problems 
of the range. Published articles and 
even official decrees have followed each 
other so rapidly on such controversial 
matters that both have too often been 
based on bias rather than facts. 

As I read the interesting pamphlet 
of your hard-working secretary, en- 
titled “If and When It Rains,” I was 
intrigued by the plain statements of 
actual experiences of the rangemen 
contributing to the publication. 

During the past ten years we have 
been intensively studying range prob- 
lems in California. I have been im- 
pressed with the frequency of our hav- 
ing given merely a scientific explana- 
tion for that which the keen observers 
among you already knew. 

Science now recognizes that range 
problems involve many fields of knowl- 
edge and that they are worthy of the 
efforts of highly trained men. For this 
discussion, I have picked out but a few 
that would be of more general interest, 
having done so purposely for lack of 
time and other reasons, leaving out the 
controversial matters. 


Plant Pigments 


I will start off with plant pigments. 
Sometimes when we make such a state- 
ment a rangeman asks what plant pig- 
ments have to do with range problems. 
They occupy a position of great im- 
portance to range cattle producers. 

Take the most important plant pig- 
ment—chlorophyll. It is the green col- 
oring matter of plants. This has caused 
a great deal of trouble on the range. 
For example, the South African workers 
and others have shown that we can ex- 
perimentally tie off the bile duct of 
sheep and feed them any good forage 
plant in the fresh green condition, place 
the animals in sunshine, and they will 
develop the very complicated and serious 
condition we call photosensitization. If 
kept out of direct rays of the sun this 
will not occur. This is due to the fact 
that chlorophyll is normally absorbed 
from the intestinal tract, passes to the 
liver, is filtered out with the bile, and 
returned to the intestine. If the bile duct 
is tied off, this cannot occur. The 
chlorophyll is resorbed, passes to the 
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annual convention of the American National 
Live Stock Association, February 17, 1939, 
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of Agriculture, University of California. 


tissues, and sensitizes the non-pigmented 
areas to sun rays. 

Under natural conditions on the range 
it occurs when plants contain some toxic 
substance which breaks down the liver 
tissue. These cases are accompanied with 
jaundice. In others the sensitizing ma- 
terial other than chlorophyll passes into 
the circulation without breaking down 
the liver tissue. In these cases no jaun- 
dice occurs. The latter results when 
sheep are affected from ingesting St.- 
John’s-wort or Klamath weeu. 

An interesting and new phase of this 
condition was presented by J. I. Quin, 
of South Africa, at the Thirteenth Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress, held in 
Zurich, Switzerland, in the summer of 
1938. He showed that perfectly good 
green forage plants which had been 
grazed by animals could rather suddenly 
become photosensitizing if some vicissi- 
tude occurred which altered the normal 
physiological activity of the plant 
growth. Thus, if water became short and 
the plants wilted, followed by a rain 
and hot weather and another dry period 
and the plants wilted again, they be- 
come dangerous for live stock feeding 
on them. This was because under such 
circumstances decomposition products of 
chloropiyll, Known as porphyrins, were 
formed in the plant and when ingested 
passed through the liver without affect- 
ing the liver cells and set up the skin 
irritation without any evidence of jaun- 
dice being present. This does not occur 
in the normal drying processes of green 
plants cut and cured into hay. 

Skin Sensitive to Light 

Photosensitization, as its name im- 
plies, is a condition in which the skin 
becomes sensitive to light rays. It only 
occurs about the head of sheep, as the 
wool is a protection. Shear off the wool, 
and the body will be affected. In cattle 
it occurs on the white, non-pigmented 
parts of the skin, including the muzzle 
and teats. The red-colored parts of the 
Herefords are not affected, and the well- 
pigmented solid black of the Aberdeen- 
Angus protects them from the trouble. 
Animals affected may tremble, show 
rapid loss of flesh, and the trouble not 
be recognized for several days, when the 
skin eruption occurs. Mild cases show 
only slight evidence of itching, or it 
may be so severe that large patches of 
skin are lifted from the body, leaving 
raw sores which heal slowly with perma- 
nent scars. If affected animals are re- 
moved from the area and the white parts 
treated with ordinary lubricating oil and 
lampblack, the symptoms will be allayed 
and the animals will improve. 


The condition has caused much trouble 
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along the main canal of the Merced Ir- 
rigating District in California. It caused 
trouble in Montana in the spring a year 
or two ago. In the latter state a warm 
spell with good green feed was followed 
by cold with snow, and the frosted 
plants were eaten in the presence of 
powerful sunshine on the snow. Thou- 
sands of cases quickly developed. 

In talking with Dr. Quin in Europe, I 
said we had not observed the condition 
in normal pastures, and he said it is 
only a matter of time when you will see 
this in a normal pasture. I returned on 
September 15, and on the 18th of Sep- 
tember we had an outbreak in California, 
in a 1,000-acre irrigated Dallas grass 
pasture. 


Carotene 


Now I want to talk for a few moments 
about another important plant pigment 
—carotene. Carotene is almost brick red 
in color when pure. It gives the yellow 
color to carrots and sweet potatoes. We 
do not see it in green plants because 
it is masked by the green chlorophyll. 
It is important because it is the pre- 
cursor of vitamin A—an essential sub- 
stance for nutrition in animals and man. 

This is the same substance that causes 
the yellow color in the milk of Guernsey 
and Jersey dairy cows, but very little of 
it is present in the milk of Holstein 
cows. What happens in these different 
animals? The Jersey and Guernsey cows 
do not change all the carotene taken 
in with the green feed over into color- 
less vitamin A but leave considerable of 
it as carotene, and this is excreted with 
the milk, giving it a rich yellow color. In 
the case of the Holstein, practically all 
the absorbed carotene is changed into 
colorless vitamin A, and therefore her 
milk is white. The biological value of 
Holstein milk is just as good for vitamin 
A as the Jersey and Guernsey milk 
when all are on the same feed. 

It is this same carotene from plants 
which causes the yellow color in beef 
fat, and here it is objected to very much 
by the meat trade. It is the same mate- 
rial utilized by the human system in 
supplying vitamin A, such as is accom- 
plished by feeding cod liver oil. Human 
beings can utilize it in the form of 
carotene by changing it over to vitamin 
A in their bodies. 


Prejudice Developed 


The great trouble in the meat busi- 
ness is that a prejudice has developed 
against yellow fat and this causes dif- 
ficulty in selling the carcasses by the 
wholesaler to the retail butcher. This 
particularly involves old Jersey and 
Guernsey cows, which have for a long 
time stored a supply of it, and therefore 
these carcasses are very yellow. Grass- 
fattened steers are also yellow. When 
put in the feed-lots on concentrates 
lacking carotene and on small amounts 
of roughage the fat becomes bleached 
out and is comparatively white. There 
may be forty-five milligrams of carotene 
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in a pound of green alfalfa, and when it 
is cured into hay in the field the carotene 
content may be reduced to one to three 
milligrams in a pound. Artifically dehy- 
drated alfalfa, because it has not been 
subjected to sunlight, may contain much 
more carotene, and this is sometimes 
used even at considerably extra cost in 
poultry feeding. Vitamin A was obtained 
in the livers of codfish. Later it was 
found that the halibut, a much older 
fish than the cod, contained much more 
of the substance in their livers. Recently 
the livers of sharks caught in Pacific 
Ocean waters off San Francisco Bay 
have been found to contain the highest 
concentration of preformed vitamin A 
yet encountered under natural conditions, 
amounting to 800,000 international units 
per gram of the oil. 

It is no trouble to recognize Jersey 
and Guernsey cow carcasses irrespective 
of color, but the problem of our grass- 
fed steers is more serious. If they are 
well finished it would not be so serious; 
but in too many cases they are not well 
finished, and the yellow color is the 
argument used to demand a price differ- 
ential. As a matter of fact, I have yet 
to see a housewife who knows any- 
thing about yellow fat. It is a battle be- 
tween the wholesaler and the retailer, 
and finish is often involved. The re- 
tailer in many cases lays too much 
stress on color, apparently to protect 
himself from poorly finished steer car- 
casses or even cow carcasses. This yel- 
low color in beef fat is a very important 
thing to the beef cattle industry. 


Spaying v. Breeding of meifers 

We will now leave plant pigments and 
go on with an entirely different matter 
but also one of considerable importance. 
This has to do with the question of 
whether we should spay heifers going 
into the feed-lot, leave them open, or 
breed them. We became interested in 
the problem of superfecundation. Was 
it possible to increase significantly the 
number of offspring born to a female 
of any species? Efforts to do this for 
a time met with failure. 

Dr. Harold Cole, our physiologist, in 
working on the diagnosis of pregnancy 
in mares injects into young white rats 
twenty-one days old blood serum taken 
from the mare forty-five days after 
breeding. If the mare is pregnant, 
these just weaned baby rats will be 
brought into sexual maturity in four 
days. This is an accurate means of 
diagnosing pregnancy, but is only ap- 
plicable to the mare among our domestic 
animals species. He then decided to 
breed these very young rats artificially 
brought into premature sexual maturity, 
and superfecundation was accomplished. 
As many as twenty-eight implanted 
fetuses were obtained and as many as 
nineteen normal young were born alive 
to these little animals before they were 
old enough to be sexually mature under 
normal conditions. The pregnant uterine 
horns of these little animals when 


stretched at autopsy could be passed 
around their heads. To our great sur- 
prise, these little rats, twenty-five days 
old when they were artificially matured 
and made pregnant, grew more rapidly 
than litter-mate controls not subjected 
to these conditions. Their skeletons were 
larger, as determined by nose-anus and 
nose-tail measurments, and they were 
greater in body weight, showing the 
stimulus of pregnancy as a good thing 
so far as growth is concerned in rats. 

We then were ready to apply this to 
heifers from the range. Many heifers 
are being bred in feed-lot, and still there 
is a great deal of spaying of heifers. A 
good deal of work has been done on the 
spaying of heifers to show that it does 
not hasten finish or increase gains. It 
is a holdover of the old ways when we 
finished heifers at four or five years of 
age. Gramlich at Nebraska showed that 
there was no difference in the gains be- 
tween spayed and open heifers. The 
reason one may get a higher price for 
spayed heifers is because the killer is 
sure they will not be calfy and thus 
have a low dressing percentage. While 
spaying does no good, pregnancy might 
be of considerable assistance. Many men 
who used to spay heifers today put bulls 
in the feed-lot with them. 

We have been carrying on experiments 
with a group of animals consisting of 
spayed, open, and bred heifers. It was 
observed in our experiments with rats 
that pregnancy increased the growth of 
the animals and that increased food con- 
sumption started within twenty-four 
hours after these little rats were bred. 
In the case of the heifers this has not 
been observed. The pregnant heifers 
have not had a significant increase in 
appetite. But this experiment is not 
completed. 

Another complication has occurred in 
these animals, in that they are infested 
with coccidiosis. We do not know how 
it will affect the results. In breeding 
heifers, it is important to get them fin- 
ished and killed before sufficient devel- 
opment of the fetus has taken place 
seriously to reduce the dressing percent- 
age. Buyers must reckon with reduced 
dressing percentage. You can appre- 
ciate the importance of that to the meat 
packer, and we wish to ascertain the 
weight of the pregnant uterus in the 
experimental heifers which were bred at 
different dates. 


Supplements for Finish on Range 


The problem of range feed limitations 
is a very important one and has far- 
reaching implications in the live-stock 
business. Supplementing the breeding 
herd with one or two pounds of cotton- 
seed cake per head daily, starting early 
enough before the cattle get too thin, 
has great value in California. Finish- 
ing on range feed is a different matter. 
If five or six pounds of concentrates are 
fed, the animals may gain one and a 
quarter pounds a day, for example, and, 
if ten or twelve pounds are fed, the 
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gains may remain about the same. Here 
evidence points to the question of appe- 
tite. On five or six pounds of concen- 
trates their appetites are not assuaged, 
and they go out and graze the relatively 
unpalatable dry range feed. On ten to 
twelve pounds their hunger is appeased, 
and, not caring whether they get fat or 
not but only wanting to be comfortable, 
they do not eat much additional range 
feed. 


Utilizing Available Cheap Feeds 


It is important in all parts of the 
country to put to use local supplies of 
feeds by ascertaining that in which they 
are deficient and supplying this in the 
cheapest form as a supplement. Thus 
prairie hay in Kansas, as a result of 
the experiments of McCampbell, was 
found to be equally good as alfalfa in a 
fattening ration for steers when calcium 
was added. In Utah, Maynard found 
that the addition of two ounces of bone 
meal replaced two pounds of cottonseed 
cake in a ration of alfalfa hay and beet 
pulp which was low in phosphorus. In 
Los Angeles, Guilbert found that a 
shortage of vitamin A in grain hay be- 
ing fed for roughage to fattening steers 
from dry ranges could be remedied by 
substituting alfalfa hay or even bean 
straw for part of the grain hay. These 
are important examples of what may be 
done under local conditions to utilize 
available cheap sources of feed to full 
advantage. 


Environment and Heredity 


I was very much interested in what 
president Rich of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association said this morning. 
He stated: In 1938 they turned off the 
best lambs for a number of years in 
Idaho. These lambs were bred the same 
as other lambs had been bred previously. 
Something happened in the environment, 
and they developed better than before. 


We have been operating a beef cattle 
herd in the San Joaquin Valley on the 
San Joaquin Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station. This is a tract of about 
4,400 acres of land owned and operated 
by the Forest Service and situated in 
Madera County at O’Neals about twenty- 
five miles east of Madera. The Univer- 
sity of California is co-operating with 
the Forest Service along several lines in 
the operation of this experiment station 
and the division of animal husbandry of 
the College of Agriculture owns and op- 
erates the beef cattle herd. Kenneth 
Wagnon, the division of animal hus- 
bandry representative living at the 
range, has been interested in trying to 
associate the difference in forage pro- 
duction through years with differences 
in gains made by unsupplemented steers. 
For example, two consecutive mild win- 
ters would produce large, growthy steers, 
a mild one followed by a cold one would 
produce less rangy steers, and a hard 
first winter followed by a mild one 
would result in stunted animals. 

The first calf crop was born in the 


winter of 1935-36. It was a good one. 
The second calf crop, born in 1936-37, 
was also good. We had good weather 
and good feed. The third calf crop was 
born in 1937-38, and this was a bad win- 
ter with poor feed. Thus the two-year- 
old animals in the spring of 1938 had 
lived through two good winters and a 
poor one. The present two-year-olds 
have lived through one good and one 
poor winter, this one not included. 


What we are trying to do—and we 
need a lot more data before we can say 
much about it—is to determine the dif- 
ference, in animals born of the same 
cows and sired by the same bulls, at dif- 
ferent stages of their lives when they 
meet with dissimilar environmental con- 
ditions. This has been talked about for 
years, but satisfactory data are not 
available. Science is interested in these 
questions, and they are of great eco- 
nomic importance. 


Studies in South Africa 


In far-off parts of the world they 
have been making these studies, and 
from South Africa the best data on this 
are now available. It was reported in 
Europe last summer. At Vryburg, in 
British Bechuanaland, they have bred 
native scrub groups of female animals 
to purebred Holstein bulls for dairy, 
Red Polland bulls for dual purpose, and 
Sussex bulls for beef from England, as 
well as the one native improved breed, 
Africander bulls. Weight and a number 
of body measurements were taken of 
the offspring. It is impossible for me 
to present here the enormous amount of 
data they have collected, the study hav- 
ing started some fifteen years ago. 


In order to improve the environment, 
they fed each animal five ounces of bone 
meal daily. This does not necessarily 
mean that this should be done in the 
United States. It was done in South 
Africa because their soil and vegetation 
are very much lower in phosphorus than 
ours, and marked improvement had been 
demonstrated from its use. Otherwise 
the animals subsisted entirely on the 
native vegetation. In general, the bone 
meal improved the environment suffi- 
ciently for the native scrub-cattle that 
the half-bred and three-quarter bred 
grades from the Africander bulls main- 
tained the quality of the Africander, 
thus showing that they were in tune 
with their environment. On the other 
hand, the better possibilities of the Euro- 
pean breeds could not be developed under 
South African native vegetation as sup- 
plemented only by the bone meal, and 
the three-quarter European blood ani- 
mals were not equal to their native 
dams. Thus we have good records where 
the attempt to breed animals beyond the 
possibility of their environment resulted 
in failure. 


Environment in Hogs 


Also at Cambridge University, in 
England, they have been working with 
bacon hogs under different environ- 


ments. The work was presented at the 
recent meeting of the American Society 
of Animal Production in Chicago by C. 
P. McMeekan on his way home to New 
Zealand from Cambridge University. 

They used litter mates of the large 
white breed of bacon hogs which had 
been inbred over four generations to in- 
crease their uniformity. These litter- 
mate animals in groups of four each 
were subjected to different environment 
in the form of quantity of food intake, 
and all were killed at the same weight 
of 200 pounds. The one always getting 
full feed, termed the “high high” diet, 
made this weight in 150 days and was 
the best butcher hog. The one getting 
first a high and then a low diet, termed 
“high low,” made the weight in 200 days 
and was the best bacon hog. The one 
getting the low first and then the high 
diet also made the weight in 200 days 
but was not so good for either purpose. 
The one getting the “low low” made the 
weight in 300 days and was the poorest 
carcass of all. 

There are many more data in these 
experiments which I cannot present here, 
but they are involved with the develop- 
ment of bone, muscle, and fat. Bone is 
an early developing tissue, muscle is a 
medium, and fat is a late developing 
tissue. This all involves the very big 
question of environment and heredity, 
or, stated in another way, nutrition and 
breeding. 

In this question we believe lies the 
great gulf that separates the purebred 
breeders and the commercial live-stock 
producers. In some areas the environ- 
ment has been good and breeding up 
has developed better and better cattle 
until the purebreds have to keep im- 
proving faster than some people think 
they are doing to keep ahead of the 
grades. The producers of such grades 
pay a high price for purebred sires and 
complain because they are not better. 
In other places, the environment, by 
which we mainly mean feed, is poor, and 
attempts to breed up meet with poor 
success. Such men think the purebreds 
are not worth the price, and they tend 
to buy scrub bulls. Breeding can only 
be successful if the environment is such 
that the possibilities of the improved 
germ plasm are given an opportunity 
for expression. 


Treasure Island Exhibit Outstanding 


Many of you will go over to Treasure 
Island next week to see the beef cattle 
show. Premium awards are high enough 
to make possible the greatest assembly 
of purebred Hereford cattle that has 
ever occurred on this coast. I hope you 
will realize when you are looking over 
these fine representative specimens of 
the breed that a great deal of human 
effort has been put into their production 
and that the men producing such ani- 
mals and you in the range production of 
live stock have mutual problems of great 
importance to the industry as a whole. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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The sort of grades they are producing in Florida by consistent use of purebred 
sires on native or Brahma and native cows. 


LORIDA IS NOW TAKING HER 

rightful place among the great beef 
cattle producing states of the country. 
At the present time at least 50 per cent 
of all the 1,500,000 beef animals within 
her borders carry the blood of highly 
bred sires. In some counties 90 per cent 
are either purebreds or good grades. 
Osceola and Polk counties, the two great- 
est producers of beef and veal, were 
pioneers in this work of building up the 
herds to meet the requirements of the 
big packing companies. Marion is an- 
other county that has done great work 
along this line, particularly with the 
Aberdeen-Angus. 

There are thirty-four counties in Flor- 
ida in which cattle raising is an im- 
portant industry. Twenty-one of these 
counties now have strong cattlemen’s or- 
ganizations. This is something to be 
proud of, in view of the fact that prior 
to 1983 the ranchmen of this area had 
not come to the realization of the im- 
portance of co-operation to achieve their 
objectives. Now the county organiza- 
tions are forming into groups for the 
welfare of the industry as a whole. 


Brahmas Introduced 


In 1913 some grade Brahmas were 
brought into the rich grazing lands of 
the Kissemmee Valley. In 1925 Pat 
Johnson and five associates brought 
three carloads of grade Brahma bulls 
into the state. These were sold at a 
flat rate of $50 per head. The bulls 
were numbered, and the ranchman took 
a chance as to which bull he was to take 
home. There was a scramble for these 
sires, since the earlier importation had 
demonstrated the ability of these hump- 
backed cattle from torrid India to meet 
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Florida conditions as well as_ their 
splendid influence on the herds in 
general. 

In 1931 the United States government 
began the task of eradicating the fever 
tick from the Florida scene. The Brah- 
ma and his offspring were proof against 
this pest, and the native scrubs were 
more or less immune; but the stockmen 
had found through expensive experi- 
ments that no amount of coddling could 
protect the imported bulls of the Eng- 
lish beef breeds from the tick. One tick 
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could infect his most prized investment 
just as fatally as could a score—and the 
fever meant death! 

By 1933 the work had progressed to 
a point where the forward-looking men 
of the cattle industry began to take 
heart. In that year J. D. Hudgin’s people 
brought in two carlots of beautiful 
Guzarat Brahma bulls from their Hun- 
gerford, Texas, ranges. 


Hereford Important Breed 


Two years before, Erlo Bronson and 
some associates of the Kissemmee area 
had imported twenty-six Herefords and 
were using them successfully among the 
big herds under their control. 

Since that time all the beef breeds 
have been introduced into the state and 
now many sires of outstanding quality 
are bred from registered herds right 
here at home. In Marion County the 
Aberdeen-Angus seems to have found 
favor; in other sections the Red Polled, 
the Devon, the Shorthorn are predom> 
inant; but all in all, the Hereford and 
the beef-type Brahma are far and away 
in the lead. 


A straight cross of Brahma and Here- 
ford, called Bra-ford, has the respect of 
many cattlemen. So far the- interbreed- 
ing of such crosses has not produced a 
fixed type, since the experiment is: too 
new. Nevertheless, the main objective— 
the beef characteristics which make 
calves bring good prices—is consistent, 
even though color and minor points con- 
tinue variable. 


Better Blood Lines 


In the southern part of Florida, where 
the industry was slower to accept the 
necessary changes to make cattle rais- 
ing really profitable, they are beginning 
to build up their herds with better blood 
lines. During 1938, 100 purebred sires 
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J. Gunn, Osceola County agent, with a yearling Guzarat Brahma weighing 820 pounds. 
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were sold for the use of the southern 
stockmen at the Kissemmee auction 
alone. 


Three-Way Calves 


According to P. E. Williams, Jr., who 
edits the Florida Cattleman, H. S. Hall, 
who hails from New York, deserves a 
monument from Florida cattlemen. In 
1935 Hall heard there were some good 
calves raised in this section while he 
was amusing himself at a political rally 
and barbecue in Orlando. He had been 
a buyer for many years, so decided to 
find out if the rumor were true. After 


They can grow a good steer down 
here on the carpet grass and the other 
native grasses where the water supply 
is always abundant and easily available 
to the animals, where the weather is 
mild the whole year through—but there 
is not enough corn to fatten them into 
prime beef. Now, with a clean bill of 
health, the steers can travel to the corn. 


Share the Ribbons 


The Fat Stock Show at Jacksonville 
each March exhibits animals that can 
hold their own anywhere. The fair in 
Tampa has classes open to all states, 
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Some prize-winning fat steers at the Florida Fat Stock Show, Jacksonville, 1938. 


2 lot of misadventures trying to find 
his way on the poorly marked high- 
ways, he arrived at the Lazy H Ranch 
of Walter Bronson in Orange County. 
Here he found some fine calves. These 
were mostly from a three-way cross, 
which has been found to produce excel- 
lent results in this section. The calves 
were sired by a purebred Hereford bull 
bred to cows that were half native scrub 
and half Brahma. 

The first carload went into Jersey 
City as Tennessee calves. The packers 
asked for more of the same. Hall got 
them—thereafter he sent them under 
their true colors. After cleaning out the 
calves in Orange and Osceola he went 
farther afield within the state. Now the 
big packers send their buyers to Florida 
for veal—and they find plenty of it. 

In time to come Florida steers are des- 
tined to give their western brethren a 
run for their money as feeders. Last 
spring a couple of carloads went nort 
from P. E. Williams’ ranch in Daven- 
port; some from Erlo Bronson’s herds. 
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“nd the Florida-bred animals get their 
share of the ribbons even in this fast 
company. The Henry Partin Guzarat 
3rahmas are becoming famous  wher- 
ever this breed is known, and the pure- 
bred Guzarat comes very close to meet- 
ing all the requirements of the standard 
beef-type animals. 

This variety of Brahma confounds 
those who hold this breed to be vicious. 
Last winter Partin led his blue-ribbon 
bull at the head of the stock parade in 
Tampa. The creature’s manners were 
perfect. Some of the Herefords and 
reputedly gentle breeds had to leave the 
line of march, as the crowds and th2 
bands were just too much for their 
nerves. But the handsome Brahma paced 
proudly beside his master, his beautiful 
oriental eyes scornful and placid. 

On January 11 the biggest g't- 
together of the stockmen occurred in 
3artow. The Florida State Cattlemen’s 
Association has thrown a challenge to 
the great citrus industry as Florida’s 
sure-fire money crop—cows or oranges. 


SOME FACTS TO USE 


IN LCOKING AT FUTURE 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


NTEREST IN CATTLE CIRCLES, 

vroducing and distributing, centers 
on probable but invisible supply. The 
April estimate, official, on the number on 
feed suggests low prices for fat steers, 
but it must be properly interpreted. An 
increase of 13 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period of 1938 would be discon- 
eerting but for several factors difficult 
to reckon with. Adding this to the 20 
per cent higher estimate on April 1, 
1928. it wovnld mean an increase of 33 
ner cent compared with April 1, 1987. 
Meanwhile slaughter figures show a 
steady but gradual diminution. During 
‘he first quarter of 1939, according to 
federal figures, which are indisputable, 
slaughter was 107,378 head or 8 per cent 
Ioss than the same period of 1938 and 
the smallest since 1935 for the period. 
Slaughter in March, a period of liquida- 
tien, was 35,456 less than in March, 
1928. or 4 per cent, and the smallest for 
the month since 1936. Storage holding 
ef heef on April 1 was 19 per cent less 
than a year ago, less than half the April 
1 averave of the previous five years and 
the smallest since 1933. Storage of all 
meats ond edible cffel on April 1 was 
the smallest on record for that date, ex- 
cluding 1936, and only 5 per cent in ex- 
cess of that time. 


Some Facts 


Frture nrices are unvredictable, but 
these statements are outside the sphere 
of contradiction: 

Beef is clearing as rapidly as it can 
he processed, which is responsible for 
maintenance of fat-cattle prices. 

Killers scoured the country during the 
first quarter for something wearing a 
hide convertible into a merchantable 
carcass. 

Prospective supply of grass beef is 
the smallest since that source has been 
dependable. 

The winter crop of fed steers has been 
closely marketed for weight and condi- 
tion in response to attractive prices. 

Many sections of the Corn Belt have 
been prematurely depleted of merchant- 
able steers, processors complaining of 
low vields and deficient condition. 

Despite cheap, abundant feed and low 
grain cost, the proportion of heavy 
steers has dwindled and winter replace- 
ment has been at low ebb, killers tak- 
ing nearly everything they could use. 

Periodical efforts to break prices have 
been temporarily successful, feeders 
promptly curtailing supplies—a_ reliable 
indication that prospective supplies are 
in strong hands. 

The in-and-out element has_ scored 
substantial profits on cattle laid in last 
fall, taking the money on the theory that 
grabbing profits is insurance against 
loss. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Official estimates are vague on the 
subject of cattle on feed. Sensing 
maintenance of replacement cost, many 
feeders have retained calves of the 1938 
crop, also light yearlings for summer 
pasture. These constitute a large per- 
centage of the cattle on feed, and a large 
percentage will not figure in the summer 
and fall beef supply, the intention being 
to make, cheap growth on grass as in- 
surance against still higher replacement 
cost next fall. Searcity of finished 
yearlings at this juncture is suggestive 
that this practice is general; in fact, it is 
a recent development in beef production. 
When western-bred calves and yearlings 
were plentiful and available for replace- 
ment the year round, feeders had scant 
concern on that score. A portion of the 
calves of the 1938 crop thus conserved 
will not figure in the beef supply until 
next winter. Gain cost is low; feed con- 
ditions and prospects encourage holding. 
Instead of marketing light or baby beef 
yearlings, feeders will put on an extra 
150 to 200 pounds, delaying arrival of 
cattle at the shambles until that increase 
has been effected. 

Too much propaganda has been cir- 
culated for the purpose of creating an 
impression that current cattle prices, 
both fat and stocker, are inflated. This 
may be merely off-hand expression of 
opinion based on a market $2 to $3.50 
per cwt. higher than at the correspond- 
ing period of 1938, or it may conceal a 
purpose, possibly discouragement of in- 
vestment, as processors are always 
averse to loading the country with stock- 
ers that may show loss in the finality of 
the operation. During the early part of 
1938 they ran into this tribulation, har- 
vesting criticism that they were respons- 
ible, although the actual cause was the 
nation-wide meat strike that paralyzed 
distributive trade from January to May, 
incidentally discouraging feeders who 
dumped their cattle on a ruinous market 
at an inopportune time, breaking prices 
on themselves. When this liquidation 
ran its course, sharp recovery was effect- 
ed, the high market of the latter half 
of the year ensuing. This year feeders 
have had incentive to liquidate their 
holdings, threats of price recessions 
stimulating that policy. 


Processors Skeptical 


Processors, while deriving a modicum 
of satisfaction from official and other 
emissions of swelling beef tonnage, are 
skeptical. They were fed the same dose 
of manna a year ago, only to be disil- 
lusioned when the promised 20 per cent 
increase in the number of cattle on feed 
failed to materialize. Their present and 
prospective need is increased volume. 
Since the turn of the year they have 
been flying the flag of distress, harassed 
by restricted supply and scrapping with 
one another for their share. Whenever 
buyers disappear from their accustomed 
haunts on the central markets, a safe in- 
ference is that they are out riding the 
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country in quest of cattle. In this en- 
terprise they have scoured every nook 
and cranny of the winter beef-making 
area, even invading Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. Wherever they go the visible 
supply of fat cattle is depleted. Obvi- 
ously it is a case of Mahomet going to 
the mountain. 

A logical spring and summer supply 
prospect is that few steers will be car- 
ried into weight—1,300 to 1,450 pounds; 
that the present wide spread between 
ordinary light and choice heavy steers, 
now $8.50 to $13.75, will be maintained; 
and that the bulk of fed steers will real- 
ize anywhere from $9 to $11.50 per cwt. 
Heavy bullocks good enough for New 
York and Boston trade now selling at 
$12 to $13.75 and finished yearlings cost- 
ing $12.50 to $13 currently will continue 
scarce. A fallacious theory is that 
cheap feed is effective in holding cattle 
back to put on weight. But two methods 
of developing a big steer exist—put- 
ting them into the feed-lot weighing 900 
to 1,000 pounds and holding light cattle 
ten months to a year—neither operation 
being popular at this moment. Regulars 
will adhere to their stated policy, but 
the rank and file will grab the bird in 
the hand. : 

A break of $1 to’ $2 per ecwt. in fat 
cattle could restrain marketing, as gain 
cost is low. But this would merely re- 
duce current supply; also it would arrest 
replacement demand. But as long as 
consumers take the product of cattle at 
current cost no serious price disturbance 
is probable. The bogey of a glut of 
Canadian beef has been dispelled, and 
from no domestic supply source is any 
substantial increase in tonnage in sight. 

Prognostication that the latter half of 
1939 will fill stock-yard alleys with 
heavy steers is an hallucination. As- 
suming that the 13 per cent increase in 
the number on feed April 1 is approxi- 
mately correct, the bulk of supply will 
be light cattle and yearlings which the 
market shows a surprising capacity to 
absorb. Whenever killers succeed in 
depressing prices 25 to 50 cents per cwt. 
temporarily, the dent is made on heav- 
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ier, and usually plain-bred, steers weigh- 
ing 1,150 pounds up, demonstrating that 
demand for this product is limited. 
When scarcity of qualitied heavy cattle 
necessitates substitution, the plainer 
types get action. The product of three 
light cattle is necessary to satisfy con- 
sumer requirements where two would 
serve the purpose if heavier steers were 
available, and the light product does not 
run into sales resistance. 


Holdbacks Lack Finish 


From the April 1 “Farm Outlook” of 
the Iowa State College: 

“With Corn Belt feeders holding a 
larger than usual proportion of their 
cattle for the late spring and summer 
market, a sharp seasonal increase in 
marketings of grain-fed cattle is in pros- 
pect for the next few months and sup- 
plies of this type of cattle during the 
summer will probably be larger than a 
year ago. On the other hand, the out- 
look is for marketings of lower grade 
cattle to continue seasonally light for 
the next few months.” 

Amplifying this, there is every reason 
for the assertion that a larger percent- 
age of winter fed steers has been cashed 
and that the holdback lacks weight and 
finish; otherwise owners would have tak- 
en the market for them. Feeders took 
on calves and light yearlings last fall to 
reduce cost per head and also to winter 
them for cheap summer gains and grow 
them out, realizing that spring replace- 
ment cost would be still higher. 

The Iowa forecasting group adds: 

“If marketing of high quality cattle 
increases as expected during the next 
few months, prices of the better grades 
will work downhill, and, if as many fed 
steers are marketed during the late 
spring and summer as now seems likely, 
this decline may develop into a rather 
sharp break.” 

These quotations are made because the 
Ames people have a reputation for 
prescience and the logic is reasonable. 

But in estimating future beef supply 
several factors must be reckoned with. 
One is actual and impending scarcity of 
cow product. Another is a short supply 
of heifer beef, high prices having at- 
tracted that type of beef animal to the 
market prematurely and lacking finish. 
Few replacement heifers are available 
for spring and summer feeding, reduc- 
ing killers specializing in that grade of 
beef to the necessity of substituting the 
product of light steers costing $9 to 
$10.50 per cwt., which has put a stout 
prop under that price bracket. An an- 
cient adage is that one guess is as good 
as another, and all these prognostica- 
tions are hazards of opinion. 


Beef Costly 


Spring and summer prices of fat cattle 
will be regulated largely by consumer 
capacity and disposition to take the prod- 
uct at present prices, which are indis- 
putably high. In fact, beef is the cost- 
liest food on the card, with the possible 
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exception of caviar and lobster. Com- 
peting foods are numerous and cheap, 
especially poultry, fish, and dairy prod- 
ucts. Poultry storage is heavy, owners 
and distributors resorting to heroic 
measures to unload, and, somewhat sin- 
gularly, they have that force. Recently 
the trade was mystified by an avalanche 
of Long Island, New York, ducks the 
sale of which was vigorously pushed by 
chain stores. Customers were urged to 
purchase, raw or cooked, the induce- 
ment being prices less than half current 
cost of even medium grade beef. Res- 
taurants specialized in this palatable 
food, which had a run of several weeks, 
The fish industry is also taking effective 
advantage of current beef cost. Nor 
must the practice of serving small beef 
portions be overlooked, restaurants 
making a pound go a long way. It is 
competition in which cheaper foods have 
a distinct advantage. 

Assuming that a numerical increase 
in cattle slaughter impends, the supply 
will not carry weight, and it will not be 
in serious competition with grass beef. 
A few years back this competition be- 
tween two- and three-year-old western 
grass steers, plus a heavy poundage of 
cow beef from the same quarter, glut- 
ted the fresh market for weeks, not to 
speak of an enormous winter storage. 
Thousands of heavy steers from south- 
western pastures went on corn for thirty 
to sixty days late in the summer, clog- 
ging beef markets when they moved. This 
practice, while not obsolete, is of dimin- 
ished volume, and reduced supplies of 
grass beef insure broad demand for 
short-feds from August until the turn 
of the year. 

Other Meats Ample 

Of other meats, summer and fall pro- 
duction will be ample. Partial failure of 
the 1939 spring pig crop started a run 
of fat sows late in April when prices of 
all hogs broke to the lowest level since 
1934, packers putting up Chicago droves 
below $7 and fat sows selling at $6 to 
$6.50 per cwt. A free movement of 
sows in May, June, and July means an 
added lard burden, and with loose lard 
going to “soapers” around or below 51% 
cents per pound the hog is seriously 
handicapped. But consumption of both 
fresh and cured pork, stimulated by 
high beef cost, is enormous, the national 
stock of 522,000,000 pounds on April 1 
being 4 per cent less than a year ago, 
13 per cent less than the previous five- 
year average and, excluding 1936, the 
smallest on record at that period. But 
for abundance of cheap pork, the nation 
would have been on short meat rations 
during the past three months. March 
hog slaughter was 10 per cent heavier 
than a year ago and the largest for the 
month since 1933. During the first 
quarter of 1939 hog slaughter was 5% 
per cent larger than last year and the 
largest since 1934. 

Cheap corn should insure further ex- 
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pansion of pork production. On this 
theory a hue and cry of 5-cent hogs next 
winter has been sounded, probably to 
discourage production, but allowance 
must be made for what is probably the 
heaviest farrowing mortality on record. 
Overfed during the winter, breeding 
herds did not fructify; using gilts for 
breeding purposes resulted disastrously. 
Gilts can have pigs when twelve months 
old, but not when corn-stuffed during 
the gestation period. 

Another large lamb crop, east, west, 
and south, is in the offing. Temporary 
scarcity of fat lambs, resulting in a min- 
iature boom in April, was solely attrib- 
utable to drought in the breeding sec- 
tions of Texas and California. The 
remnants of the last crop are now going 
to the butcher, a supply gap in May and 
June being possible, as a large percent- 
age of the normal California and Texas 
run will reach the butcher via the feed- 
lot. But when the main crop of south- 
ern and northwestern lambs get in mo- 
tion prices will be “adjusted” by the 
usual method of marking down. 


BEEF EXPORT-IMPORT 
SITUATION REVIEWED 


HE FOLLOWING INTERESTING 

review of the export-import situa- 
tion as regards beef is made by Mrs. 
Bruce Brockett, or Rimrock, Arizona, in 
the News Letter of the Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association: 

“There has been an almost steady de- 
cline in exports of beef, with the ex- 
ception of the year 1934, when prices 
were very low. An equally steady in- 
crease has taken place in imports, with 
the exception of 1938, when the com- 
bined imports of cattle, calves, beef, 
and veal in terms of dressed weight 
were equivalent to about 5 per cent of 
the total beef dressed in the United 
States. In 1937 imports were equivalent 
to 7 per cent of the total dressed 
weight. 

“By far the largest share of the im- 
ports are represented by canned beef. 
A few years ago I heard a representa- 
tive of a large packing plant say that 
the price of domestic beef prohibited 
competition with South American canned 
beef. This is in spite of a duty of 6 
cents a pound on canned beef. Fresh 
beef averages only 5 per cent of total 
imports. Probably the small amount of 
fresh beef is due largely to the Argen- 
tine sanitary regulation. As you know, 
it takes constant fighting on the part of 
our American National to keep the Ar- 
gentine sanitary regulation in effect. 
Imports are seasonable to quite an ex- 
tent. When production of prime beef 
is at its highest in the United States, 
it is at its lowest in South America, 
and vice versa. 

“Now, as to the reasons for this de- 
cline in exports and increase in imporis 
over many years. We are always in 
the old circle of supply and demand 
The supply of beef in ratio to the popu- 
lation in the United States is dwindling 
—more people but fewer cattle. Conse- 
quence: decreased exports, greater im- 


ports. A factor outside the United 
States is the drive in some European 
countries, to which we formerly ex- 
ported beef, for national isolation, with 
stress on increased production of food- 
stuffs. Germany is a good exam>. 
Every effort is made to make her self- 
sustaining. Consequence: decreased ex- 
ports from the United States. The in- 
creased production of beef in the South 
American countries has had a _ tremen- 
dous effect on our imports. The 

of meat has been protected to some 
extent by the tariff. 

“I think the principle of tariff protec- 
tion is not prohibition of imports but 
regulation—regulation of supply. Im- 
ports and exports tend to steady the 
price of meat. A wavering of price 
causes too much fluctuation in the con- 
sumption per capita. We don’t want 
people to get out of the habit of think- 
ing of meat as the nucleus of the meal. 
However, during the present adm: 
tration, the reciprocal trade program 
has presented a constant threat to the 
stability of the domestic meat industrv. 
Fortunately, the beef industry has large- 
ly escaped the government production 
control. No calves have been plowed 
under. The government did put on a 
drought relief program in 1934, but I do 
not think it decreased the production. 
It killed cattle for which there was no 
feed. The industrial depression did not 
stop a cow from having a calf. Produc- 
tion of meat has not been handicapped 
by sit-down strikes. Mother Nature still 
dominates the production of beef. 

“Although it is thought an unfavor- 
able trade balance to ship in more goods 
than are shipped out, I feel that the 
meat industry is getting along all right 
—if it is allowed to adjust itself, with 
no disturbing elements introduced by 
government. We need a continuance of 
the tariff. The importation of meat is 
not large enough to be alarming. The 
continuing demand of domestic consump- 
tion, with natural barriers to overpro- 
duction, make negligible the necessity 
of exports.” 


DEVELOPMENTS IN 
CATTLE INDUSTRY* 


NLY ONE YEAR AND FIVE 
QO months after October 1, 1937—and 
how easy it is to forget. Cattle prices 
rose rapidly by reason of distressingly 
short supplies of slaughter cattle against 
a rapidly falling business volume until 
the break, as expedited by the meat 
strikes. Industrial production fell from 
117 in July, 1937, to 83 in December, 
1937. Beef prices fell 50 per cent from 
the October high. 

Now we find ourselves again in a hol- 
low spot in the market. Cattle ship- 
ments to market for the first two 
months of 1939 are the lowest since 1891; 
calves the lowest since 1933; hogs, since 
1877. Stocks of all meats are very low 
as of March 1. 

Let us look at the developments since 
the 1987 break. Undoubtedly the price 
was forced too low as it had been car- 


~ * Excerpts from cireular letter of March 15 
by David T. Beals, vice-president of the Inter- 
State National Bank, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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ried too high. Gradually the small sup- 
plies forced some recovery, although gen- 
eral business, as evidenced by the index 
of industrial production, continued down 
until in May, 1938, when it reached 76. 
Then started the most rapid rise in gen- 
eral business, with one exception, in our 
history, the index reaching 104 in De- 
cember. The summer of 1938 produced 
a record grain sorghum crop and a fair 
corn crop in just the area that had been 
most hurt during the succession of 
drought years. The farmer with no live 
stock felt he must have something to eat 
this feed. As a result a record stocker 
and feeder movement started in the late 
summer. Texas moved out over 2,500,- 
000 head in 1938—a record with the ex- 
ception of one year. By reason of this, 
such southwestern range states showed 
a reduction in cattle as of January 1, 
1939, over 1938: Texas, 4 per cent; New 
Mexico, 9; Colorado, 3; Arizona, 7; Cal- 
ifornia, 4; while the plains states show 
an increase: Kansas, 7 per cent; North 
Dakota, 4; Nebraska, 3; Montana, 14. 
Practically all this movement was not 
by the way of the markets, which re- 
duced the usual competition with slaugh- 
ter cattle. Aged steers on Kansas and 
Oklahoma pastures were fewer, so prices 
have risen. January 1 figures show an 
increase of 1 per cent in total cattle in 
the United States and are 2,000,000 above 
the 1927-36 average. There were 7 per 
cent more cattle on feed in the Corn 
Belt states than on January 1 [13 per 
cent April 1 over year ago] ... Corn 
prices are low and therefore the profit 
in feeding is large, and there is a ten- 
dency to use this feed for more weight 
and more money. The same tendency 
to hold prevents greater competition 
from hogs, where numbers are increasing 
rapidly. . . . Sheep are also increasing. 
There is still an unsatisfied stocker 
demand in the drought area which will, 
with a normal crop in 1939, be an ele- 
ment of strength. The number of steers 
in Kansas and Oklahoma will be further 
decreased. If general business could im- 
prove to near normal degrees of replace- 
ment and employment, the ultimate ef- 
fect of the above unanimous trend of 
increase in live stock could be delayed; 
but unquestionably cattle, sheep, and 
hogs carry the high prices of all farm 
products, with cattle in the No. 1 posi- 
tion. Scarcity by reason of drought 
years followed by increased demand is 





the reason. Most other products show a 
dangerous surplus overhanging their 
markets. . . 


TEXAS CATTLE RAISERS 
MEET IN HOUSTON 


O-OPERATION WAS THE KEY- 
note of Session No. 1 of the sixty- 
third annual convention of the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association 
at Houston. Featured first-session talks 
were those by Governor W. Lee O’Daniel 
and Congressman Richard M. Kleberg. 
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Texas’ governor asked for “co-opera- 
tion in making other industries in Texas 
just as prosperous” as the cattle busi- 
ness. The cowmen listened to his pro- 
posal that the state live-stock sanitary 
commission be merged with other agen- 
cies as an economy measure, having pre- 
viously heard J. T. Sneed, association 
president, insist that “we want to see 
the sanitary commission continue to 
operate as in the past.” Outlining his 
legislative program, the governor stressed 
the old-age pension and social security 
problem, reduction in cost of government, 
and industrialization of Texas. Texas 
should feed more cattle, process more 
meat to be sent north and east by water, 
and operate more tanneries, he said. 

Congressman Kleberg urged closer co- 
operation with the American National 
Live Stock Association in presentation of 
the problems of the American cattlemen 
before Washington. He invited the cat- 
tlemen to give him their views on legis- 
lative matters. 

President Sneed, who brought the con- 
vention to order, told the 300 delegates 
that the association was in good financial 
shape and that membership in the year 
had increased by 236 and the number of 
cattle rendered, by 26,350. In opposing 
consolidation of the sanitary commission 
with some other agency, he said that it 
“represented an industry of enough im- 
portance to deserve a separate commis- 
sion.” 

Other first-session speakers included 
J. S. Bridwell, of Wichita Falls, and Joe 
G. Montague, Fort Worth attorney. 

Colonel Ernest O. Thompson, Texas 
railroad commissioner, spoke on “Freight 
Rate Discrimination Against Texas and 
the Southwest.” The value of the chain 
stores as a distributing medium for meat 
products was discussed by R. W. Doe, of 
Oakland, California, vice-president of 
Safeway Stores, Inc. Chain stores, he 
said, sell about 40 per cent of all meat 
retailed in markets. He pointed out that 
the 185,000 meat retailers in the country 
were the advertisers and distributors of 
the stockman’s product. 

John H. Hall, manager of Swift and 
Company at Fort Worth, talked about 
the “Processing End of the Live-Stock 
Industry.” A. C. Williams, president of 
the Federal Land Bank at Houston, 
spoke on financing land and cattle. 

Last-session speakers were R. C. Pol- 
lock, general manager of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, who talked 
about the importance of advertising 
meat, and F. E. Mollin, secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, whose subject was, “What the Am- 
erican National Means to the Cattlemen 
of Texas.” 

All officers were re-elected: J. T. 
Sneed, president; Richard King, first 
vice-president; Jay Naylor, second vice- 
president; John N. Sparks, treasurer; 
and Henry Bell, secretary. 

Fort Worth was awarded the 1940 
meeting. 


The resolutions: 

Urged that legislation relating to 
Bang’s disease control and eradication be 
confined to dairy cattle, as Bang’s is not 
considered a serious menace to range 
herds; 

Opposed modification of embargoes 
applying to countries where foot-and- 
mouth disease exists; 

Favored a general sales tax; 

Recommended that further trade 
agreements become effective only upon 
ratification by the Senate; 

Approved the national animal theft 
bill; 

Commended the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board in its meat advertising 
program; 

Asked state appropriations for the 
Angleton experiment station until prom- 
ised federal funds are received; 

Favored amendment to Packers and 
Stock Yards Act requiring market agen- 
cies to secure permits of public conven- 
ience and necessity from the Secretary 
of Agriculture; 

Approved the new standards for beef 
grading; 

Favored extension for ten years at 
prevailing rate of interest the payment 
of principal due Texas on public free 
school lands; 

Recommended that bonds of sale ring 
operators be raised to $10,000 and that 
regulations controlling operation of such 
auctions be rigidly enforced; 

Approved bill pending in legislature 
which, with proper regulations, legalizes 
horse racing; 

Opposed tax on stock salt; 

Urged economy in government; 

Recommended laws to prevent cloud- 
ing of land titles by “vacancy hunters”; 

Favored removal of “too stringent” 
7,000-pound truck load limit. 


UTAH CATTLE AND 
HORSE GROWERS MEET 


EADING THE LIST OF RESOLU- 

tions adopted at the twenty-first 
annual convention of the Utah Cattle 
and Horse Growers’ Association was the 
earnest resolve “that cattlemen of Utah 
do all in their power to solve their own 
problems by (1) improving the quality 
of their herds; (2) scientific feeding and 
handling of their stock; (3) co-operating 
as a united, powerful state organization 
to study, protect, and advertise their in- 
dustry and its products.” 


Oppose Trade Pacts 


The Utah cowmen objected to recip- 
rocal trade agreements “which deny the 
cattlemen of America the right to sup- 
ply the markets of their own country.” 
If the agreements are necessary in the 
interest of peace, then the industry suf- 
fering from them should be compensated 
by the government, they stated. 

A definite, substantial reduction in big 
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game animals should be effected, the 
delegates believed. They offered their 
co-operation in any equitable plan look- 
ing to the curtailment and eventua! 
eradication of poisonous plants, noxious 
weeds, and rodents. Opposition to modi- 
fication of the embargo against coun- 
tries where foot-and-mouth disease ex- 
ists was reiterated. 

Among speakers at the convention 
were L. E. Ellison, of Layton, whose 
subject was “Production and Feeding 
of Better Live Stock;” C. N. Woods, re- 
gional district forester; R. H. Rutledge, 
director of grazing; Harry H. Smith, of 
the extension’ service; J. M. Conover; of 
Ferron, a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Utah association; Newell 
B. Cook, state fish and game commis- 
sioner; J. Elmer Brock, of Kaycee, Wyo- 
ming, chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the American National Live 
Stock Association; F. J. Adams, of 
Blanding; Frank Paxton, of Kanosh; 
Horace Allred, of Roosevelt; and State 
Senator Alonzo P. Hopkin. Joseph H. 
Francis and Dr. W. H. Hendricks spoke 
on the new brand inspection law. 

Support to those charged with admin- 
istration of Utah’s new brand and anti- 
theft law was pledged and the associa- 
tion’s $100 reward for information lead- 
ing to conviction of cattle thieves con- 
tinued. Endorsement was given to Sena- 
tor McCarran’s national animal theft 
measure now in Congress. 


Favor Vaccine Study 


The cattlemen favored “a more thor- 
ough study and application of a preven- 
tive method through vaccination in 
Bang’s disease rather than the practice 
now used of slaughtering reactors.” 

Senator McCarran’s bill to give local 
advisory boards a permanent status was 
endorsed. It was urged that no more 
land withdrawals be made for national 
monuments, national parks, and recrea- 
tional purposes. It was recommended 
that school lands be “leased in place, and 
that said lands be leased at a price ac- 
cording to their carrying capacity.” 

The work of the American National 
Live Stock Association in behalf of the 
cattle industry was endorsed and finan- 
cial and moral support to that organiza- 
tion pledged. 

Officers of the Utah association are: 
L. C. Montgomery, of Heber, president; 
J. A. Scorup, of Moab, first vice-presi- 
dent; George O. Webb, of Richmond; 
H. L. Allred, of Roosevelt; Frank Pax- 
ton; John King, of Boulder; and Joseph 
Finlinson, of Leamington, second vice- 
presidents. R. V. Broadhurst is secre- 
tary. Members of the executive com- 
mittee are J. M. Conover; William H. 
Thain, of Logan; and J. M. Creer, of 
Spanish Fork. Chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee is Alonzo Hopkin; chair- 
man of the forest reserve, Guy Hafen, of 
St. George; chairman of taxation com- 
mittee, L. E. Ellison; chairman of big 
game committee, A. A. Kimball, of 
Kanosh. 
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LARGE ATTENDANCE AT 
NEW MEXICO MEETING 


EW PRESIDENT OF THE NEW 

Mexico Cattle Growers’ Associa- 
tion is Con W. Jackson, of Las Vegas, 
elected at the twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention of that body at Clovis. An esti- 
mated 500 cattlemen were in attendance 
at the meeting. Vice-presidents of the 
organization are Walter McGrath, of 
Silver City; Joe J. Lane, Jr., of Caprock; 
Tom Clayton, of Separ; and B. V. Wil- 
son, of Cimarron. Miss Louise Clayton 
is secretary. 

Reciprocal trade agreements, meat 
consumption, merchandising, credit, state 
lands, and federal grazing lands were 
among the subjects included in the 
speaking program. Among the speakers 
were: Hugh M. Milton II, president of 
the New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts; R. C. Pollock, gen- 
eral manager of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, Chicago; H. W. 
Mathews, of the agricultural research 
department of Swift and Company, Chi- 
cago; R. W. Doe, vice-president of Safe- 
way Stores, Inc., Oakland, California; 
F. M. Butcher, president of the Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank of Wichita; C. E. 
Wood, of the grazing department of the 
State Land Office; R. H. Rutledge, di- 
rector of grazing, Department of the 
Interior; R. V. Boyle, assistant regional 
conservator, Albuquerque; and J. A. 
Scott, acting assistant regional forester, 
Albuquerque. 

The current program of the American 
National Live Stock Association was re- 
viewed by F. E. Mollin, secretary of the 
national association. Other speakers 
were: J. A. McNaughton, vice-president 
of the Los Angeles Union Stock Yards; 
W. C. Simpson, president of the Cattle 
Sanitary Board of New Mexico; George 
Weaver, of the extension service; Wal- 
ter McGrath; Burton Roach, chairman of 
the legislative committee of the New 
Mexico state association; B. C. Mossman, 
president of the Southeastern New Mex- 
ico Grazing Association; and C. L. Orr, 
secretary of the Eastern New Mexico 
Live Stock Association. 


Resolutions adopted opposed compul- 
sory testing for Bang’s disease but urged 
continued study in vaccination method 
of control; opposed present system of 
reciprocal trade and urged requirement 
that future agreements have Senate 
ratification; and reiterated opposition to 
modification of the embargo against 
countries having foot-and-mouth disease. 


The New Mexico stockmen felt that 
“Congress should take some action to 
permit greater freedom of action on the 
part of the railroads to meet changing 
competitive conditions if the railroads 
are to survive.” They recommend inves- 
tigation of freight rates in the South- 
west with view to removing any dis- 
criminations found and urged that the 
85 per cent stocker-feeder rate be re- 
tained. 





The association favored unification and 
simplification of regulations governing 
interstate movement of live stock, sug- 
gesting that the BAI regulations be ac- 
cepted as standards. 

Further purchases of privately owned 
lands by the government were opposed. 
“Obsolete, impractical, and unoperative” 
laws such as the Free Homestead Act of 
1862, the Enlarged Homestead Act of 
1909, and the Stock Grazing Homestead 
Act of 1916 should be repealed, the stock- 
men believed. Senator McCarran’s bill to 
give advisory boards legal and perma- 
nent status and his measure to appro- 
priate 10 per cent of the national forest 
income for general range improvements 
were endorsed. 

The Wagner Act, said the cattlemen, 
should be so amended that those en- 
gaged in processing farm and ranch 
products, including stock-yards employes, 
should be required before striking or 
ordering a strike to submit their griev- 
ances to a board of mediation. The Mc- 
Carran national animal theft bill was 
approved. 

Other resolutions urged a campaign to 
educate the public in greater use of 
leather; expressed opposition to govern- 
ment “propaganda against the western 
farmer, stockman, and rancher as a de- 
spoiler of the national forests and de- 
pleter of the range and privately owned 
lands;” and opposed legislation which 
would “diminish or hamper the distribu- 
tion of agricultural products.” 

Soil conservation, the delegates said, 
is to be approved in principle, but “fur- 
ther formation of district organiza- 
tions by public agencies” should cease 
until such time as those organized prove 
their soundness and benefits. 

Endorsing the work of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, the stock- 
men recommended the collection of one 
cent a head for the board and continu- 
ance of a “national effort adequately to 
finance the board.” 

The stockmen commended the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association for 
its activity in behalf of the industry and 
expressed appreciation for work of the 
animal husbandry department of the 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. 

“Appreciation for the earnestness and 
sincerity of Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes in his efforts to carry 
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RAINED veterinarians who have kept 

up with immunilogical development 
during the past ten years know that chemi- 
cal precipitation greatly increases immun- 
ity response. They know they can safely 
stake their reputation on Blacklegol. 


There’s no substitute for this chemi- 
cally fortified blackleg vaccine. Guaran- 
teed to produce greater immunity than 
any bacterin or aggressin on the market, 
including Cutter’s own — because it is 
extra potent, and in addition, its chemi- 
‘al fortification holds the vaccine in the 
animal’s tissues, prolonging immunity re- 


“Wouldn't blackleg bacterin 
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Blacklegol, Doc?” 


“1 wouldn’t be paying more 
for Blacklegol if bacterin 
was just as good!” 


sponse. One shot really protects for life! * 


Insist on Blacklegol! If not available 
locally, write direct for quantity prices. 
Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, California. 
*In the history of Blacklegol, only one loss fol- 
lowing the use of this vaccine has proven upon 
our laboratory examination to have been due 
to blackleg. 


BLACKLEGOL 


CUTTER LABORATORIES, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Denver - Fort Worth - San Antonio - Chicago 
San Angelo - Los Angeles - Regina - Calgary 
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out the provisions of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act in the conservation of the pub- 
lic domain and the stabilization of the 
live-stock industry dependent thereon” 
was expressed. It was urged that the 
“secretary give the matter of term per- 
mits his early consideration.” 


MEETINGS OF INTEREST 
TO STOCKMEN 


STATE BARRIERS 


A national program intended to break 
down interstate tariff walls and prevent 
further discriminatory taxes and regula- 
tions aimed by oné state at the products 
of another was adopted at a conference 
in Chicago attended by governors, mem- 
bers of state legislatures, and state com- 
missioners. Committee reports adopted 
included recommendations calling for 
(1) conferences to formulate treaties 
between states enforcing port-of-entry 
laws to prevent discrimination against 
out-of-state shippers; (2) repeal of laws 
giving preference to local products in 
public works, state contracts, and public 
institutions; (3) adoption of uniform 
minimum standards of sanitary require- 
ments for dairy products; (4) restoration 
of equal competition in the sale of oleo- 
margarine; (5) forbearance by states in 
use of their taxing power for discrim- 
ination; (6) parity of state rates for 
domestic and out-of-state truckers and 
conference for adoption of uniform reg- 
ulation of loads; (7) states having sales 
taxes supplemented by “use” taxes to 
adopt “offset” provisions to provide only 
for equalization of taxes on goods pro- 
duced outside of a state free of sales 
taxes. 


NORTH ARIZONA MEETING 


At the annual meeting of the North- 
ern Arizona Cattlemen’s Association, re- 
cently held in Holbrook, William R. 
Bourdon, of Holbrook, was re-elected 
president, and A. T. Hutcherson, of Hol- 
brook, named secretary-treasurer. Vice- 
presidents, who also became members of 
the board of directors of the Arizona 
Cattle Growers’ Association, are: for 
Apache County, Dan Thornton; for Nav- 
ajo County, W. H. Eubank; for Coconino 
County, Ross Perner. Members appoint- 
ed to the executive committee are: Wil- 
liam Spence, of Springerville; J. C. 
Wetzler, of Holbrook; John Jones, of 
Holbrook; and Don Nesbitt, of Snow- 
flake. 


FINANCING BY CALF CLUB 


Melvin Crawford, of Meeker, Colorado, 
was elected president of the Rio Blanco 
County Stock Growers’ Association for 
the third time, Arthur Amick was elect- 
ed vice-president, and Russell Harp was 
named secretary-treasurer at the annual 
meeting of the organization at Meeker 
recently. The local voted $300 for the 
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American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, $300 for the Colorado Stock Grow- 
ers’ and Feeders’ Association, and $100 
to the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. As usual, the association will 
sponsor the calf club for financing the 
organization. 


CALIFORNIA LOCAL MEETING 


The Plumas-Tahoe Cattlemen’s Pro- 
tective Association, meeting in Bangor, 
California, elected Roy Farrington pres- 
ident and renamed Clifford McMillan 
secretary-treasurer. Speakers at the 
meeting included Hugh Baber, president 
of the California Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion; Clyde Harris, of the cattle protec- 


tive service of the California Cattlemen’s 
Association. 


DAIRY AID 


Requests for federal dairy programs 
have come from (1) a meeting of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota dairymen at St. 
Paul, which favored making dairy prod- 
ucts basic commodities under the AAA 
with parity payments and production 
control, and (2) from delegates to the 
National Milk Producers’ Federation at 
Chicago, who indorsed a program call- 
ing for increased federal appropriations 
to buy surpluses and subsidize exports. 


ELECT OFFICERS 

F. R. Carpenter, former director of 
grazing, was elected president of a 
newly organized purebred cattlemen’s 
association at a recent meeting in 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado, with K. S. 
Hawkins vice-president, and R. H. Hub- 
bard secretary-treasurer. . . . Cucharas 
Valley Stock Growers’ Association mem- 
bers, at their annual meeting at La 
Veta, Colorado, elected Clark Falk as 
president; A. L. Holmes, vice-president; 
and George Duzenack, secretary- 
treasurer. 


RANCH MEETING 


Gila County (Arizona) Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association members met on April 1 
at the Stephen Bixby ranch for their 
regular “steak fry and business meet- 
ing.” President William Spurlock, of 
Young, and Mr. Bixby were in charge. 
Speakers included Dr. William Pistor, 
veterinarian at the University of Ari- 
zona at Tucson. He made these points 
on sleeping sickness, No. 1 disease of 
horses and mules: It is the same dis- 
ease that affects human beings; last 
year it hit nearly every state in the 
union; it rages in the season of biting 
insects—mosquitoes, etc.; it is not trans- 
missible from horse to horse, but a mos- 
quito which bites a sick horse can inoc- 
ulate another horse; mosquitoes are the 
worst spreaders; vaccine is good for six 
months, but, since the mosquito season 
is mostly in late spring and summer, 
one vaccination a year should be suffi- 


cient; good care and a dark stall for the 
sick horse in addition to the vaccine are 
important. Last year the disease took 
the lives of 40,000 work animals. 


ALL POSSIBLE SUPPORT 


The Pinal County (Arizona) Cattle 
Growers’ Association meeting in Febru- 
ary re-elected J. C. Jamieson, of Oracle, 
as president of the association and re- 
named W. J. Clemans, of Florence, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Members voted for 
“all possible support” to the American 
National Live Stock Association, exact 
amount left to determination of the 
board of directors. 


TEXAS COASTAL, LOUISIANA 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS MEET 


HREE HUNDRED CATTLEMEN 

from Texas and Louisiana assembled 
at Lake Charles, Louisiana, on April 1 
for a joint meeting of members of the 
Coastal Cattle Association, Inc., and the 
Louisiana Cattlemen’s Association. Swift 
and Company, which recently established 
a new plant at Lake Charles, was host 
to the stockmen. 

Dr. William States Jacobs, Brahman 
breeder from Houston, served as master 
of ceremonies and was one of the speak- 
ers. Other talks included those by John 
M. Powell, manager of the Swift plant; 
W. O. Turner, of Beaumont, Texas, presi- 
dent of the Coastal Cattle Association; 
and Arthur L. Gayle, president of the 
Louisiana Cattlemen’s Association. 

W. T. Cobb, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity beef specialist and secretary of the 
Louisiana association, explaining the na- 
ture of feeding experiments at the Swift 
plant, said that results of checking rice 
product feeds against corn “have proved 
that rice is very satisfactory as a feed.” 
Dr. W. T. McDonald, government cattle 
tick specialist in charge of tick eradica- 
tion work in Louisiana, also spoke. 


CALENDAR 
May 


18-20—Montana Stock Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Livingston. 
23-24—-Idaho Cattle and Horse Grow- 
ers’ Ass’n Convention, Twin Falls. 
26-27—Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Ass’n 
of Oregon Convention, Myrtle Point. 
26-27—Washington Cattlemen’s Ass’n 
Convention, Ellensburg. 

JUNE 
1-3—Wyoming Stock Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Kemmerer. 
5-6—South Dakota Stock Growers’ 
Ass’n Convention, Lemmon. 
7-9—Intermountain Junior Fat Stock 
Show, No. Salt Lake, Utah. 
8-10—Nebraska Stock Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Alliance. 
22-24—-Colorado Stock Growers’ and 
Feeders’ Ass’n Convention, Montrose. 
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a AN AGE OLD PROBLEM— 
ost MARKETING 
- UCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN 

about the live-stock marketing 
ter oa : 
a systems which have been and are being 
h used in the various countries of the 
hn : 
ca world. The central marketing system 
a developed in the United States in the 
vis past half century has stood up well by 
a comparison. In one respect it is unique 
che ~~ . p ° q 

—it provides a cash market daily for 
- any volume of stock which may show up. 
In days of large receipts declines are 
he ae ar as 
i sometimes too punishing—not justified 
ift by any later break in dressed-meat 
ini prices; but still the cash or a bank credit 

od is there before the day’s business is com- 

4.” pleted. 

tle Twenty-five years ago any substantial 

mi change in that system would have been 
scoffed at. Yet today we find that the 

change has been far-reaching. In 1938, 

51.7 per cent of the hogs, 35.8 per cent 

of the calves, 31.6 per cent of the sheep 

and lambs, and 25.1 per cent of the 
Ne cattle sold to packers did not move 
through the central markets. No nation- 
- wide data are available as to the per- 


centage change in the method of market- 
ie ing feeder cattle and lambs, but the 
direct movement in each case has grown 
to tremendous proportions. 


In the confines of a short editorial it 
is impossible more than to scratch the 
surface of what is admittedly a complex 

sn problem. In the case of feeder live stock 
the reasons for the change are not ob- 
rs’ scure. There is a definite economic sav- 
ing in shrink and condition where the 
ck movement from the producer to the 
feed-lot is as direct as possible, ignoring 
n the question of marketing costs. But in 
the case of fat stock, with packing 
nd houses at all important market centers, 
se. it is just as “direct” to ship them to mar- 
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ket as to send them to a concentration 
point or an auction market—in some 
cases more so. 

What then are the reasons for such a 
decided swing of fat stock away from 
the central markets? The following ap- 
pear among the most important: 

Decentralization of the packing in- 
dustry. 

Resultant competition in various re- 
gions between “big” packers and inde- 
pendent packers. 

Improvement in live-stock news service. 

Phenomenal growth of auction markets. 

Development of good highways and 
fast trucks. 

What is the net result of the change? 
Has it been beneficial or detrimental to 
the industry? The argument waxes hot. 
Yet it is self-evident that the propa- 
ganda of the markets to convince pro- 
ducers that direct marketing does not 
produce best results has failed to con- 
vince. The proportion of directs con- 
tinues to increase. 

In the long run, sound economics will 
govern, but much avoidable loss may be 
suffered in the process. Careful study of 
the situation, intelligent co-operation as 
we go along should help to solve the 
problem and avoid these losses. 

There are known instances where ship- 
ments have gone through two or three 
auction markets consecutively. There is 
nothing economical about that. It indi- 
cates, however, a liking for the auction 
system and for a market close to home. 
Some of these markets are not what they 
should be, with brand inspection, health 
inspection, and service altogether too 
sketchy. 

Central markets might well experi- 
ment a bit. One day could be designated 
as auction day. Better co-operation could 
be given producer organizations in fight- 
ing their battles for reasonable freight 
rates, etc., instead of opposition, as in a 
recent case of more than usual impor- 
tance. The money uselessly spent in 
fighting direct marketing would better 
be spent in giving service to the indus- 
try and in advertising that service to 
the shippers. 

The future of the central markets lies 
in their own hands. Present policies in 
some respects at least must be scrapped. 
Producers will meet them half way in 
any sincere effort to study and improve 
ways of marketing live stock and in all 
matters that will react to the advantage 
of the entire industry. 


GOVERNMENT MEAT 
PURCHASES 


OME WEEKS AGO IT WAS 

learned that the Navy Department 
was about to purchase 48,000 pounds of 
canned corned beef and that it proposed 
to award the contract to the Argentina 
Meat Producers Corporation, an agency 
subsidized by the Argentine government, 
because its bid was substantially lower 



































































than the lowest American bid. Senator 
O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, immediately 
took up the cudgels for American live- 
stock growers, and has been supported 
by numerous other western congressmen 
in his demand that the United States 
Navy shall buy its supplies in the United 
States. 

Any other course is_ indefensible. 
American producers and processors have 
had their operating costs sharply in- 
creased by the many frills which a social- 
minded government has added to the 
scheme of things in this country. Labor 
costs have mounted rapidly. Unemploy- 
ment insurance, old-age pensions, social 
security taxes, sales taxes, service taxes, 
and state income taxes in many states 
are a few of the many new devices to 
“up” the cost of doing business. The 
people who are paying the taxes surely 
are entitled to every dollar’s worth of 
business Uncle Sam has to award. 

It is understood that the Department 
of State is urging that the contract be 
awarded to the Argentine firm. This is 
simply further grim proof that the offi- 
cials of that department are completely 
obsessed with the desire to placate for- 
eign governments by every known de- 
vice, even if it involves selling out do- 
mestic producers. The record in the 
whole reciprocal trade program shows 
the same utter disregard of the rights 
of the people who are supporting the 
American government. The only pos- 
sible end to this policy is repeal of the 
Reciprocal Trade Act. Americans are 
getting enough of the subservient atti- 
tude of our so-called diplomatic officials. 
It is time those fellows turned over a 
new leaf and represented America for a 
change. 

All power to Senator O’Mahoney and 
those who are assisting him in demand- 
ing a procedure in filling contracts that 
should not be even subject to question— 
the right of the American producer to 
the market opened by the operations of 
his own government. 


PLANNED SURPLUSES 


OR SEVERAL YEARS NOW WE 

have read of “planned economy,” 
“crop control programs,” “planned abun- 
dance,” and so forth. But still we find 
that agricultural surpluses seem just as 
plentiful as ever. Today Congress is 
wrestling with a bill which would sharply 
increase benefit payments to farmers in 
a new and desperate attempt to main- 
tain agricultural prices within shooting 
distance of the much discussed so-called 
parity price. When one looks over the 
record of the past few years, with its 
billions of dollars appropriated for crop 
control, and views the current deplorable 
cotton situation, sees the subsidized sale 
of wheat to foreign countries at give- 
away prices, finds lard selling for less 
than the cost of the live hog, and real- 
izes that dairy products are glutting the 
storage houses despite tremendous pur- 
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chases by the FSCC, it would appear 
that the agricultural program has back- 
fired and that instead of disposing of 
surpluses it has actually created them. 

There is nothing really surprising in 
this. Think of America and cotton, Eng- 
land and rubber, Brazil and coffee, Can- 
ada and wheat—the record is straight. 
Production control with its inevitable 
companion—price control—always has 
the same effect: decreased consumption, 
thereby defeating the very purpose of 
balancing supply to the demand so as 
to increase price. 


There is a still further threat to 
American agriculture just ahead. We 
have thought of corn largely in terms of 
potential meat supply, recognizing that 
the pork surplus of a few years ago 
was closely related to overproduction of 
corn. Several years of drought, together 
with the pig-killing campaign, took the 
emphasis off corn and pork for the time 
being. But it also did something else, so 
far largely unheralded. It taught farm- 
ers and feeders that there were other 
ways of making choice beef, pork, and 
lamb than by the almost exclusive use of 
corn—the traditional method of the past. 
Those other ways include beet pulp and 
syrup (by-products of the sugar-beet in- 
dustry), kaffirs and sorghums, cheap 
wheat, etc. Feeders brag about the sma'l 
corn ration. The use of these corn sub- 
stitutes has been augmented by the corn 
control program, the loan program, and 
the establishment a year ago of the 
commercial corn area. The government 
loan this year on corn, some 15 to 20 
cents above market prices, has brought 
a big sign-up for the 1939 crop. When 
loan rates are set up this fall, Uncle Sam 
will really be in the corn business on a 
big scale—and the demand for meat- 
making substitutes will be greater than 
ever. 


A few years ago a corn crop of 2,500,- 
000,000 bushels was not considered much 
above requirements. If present policies 
continue, we may soon see the time 
when 1,500,000,000 bushels will be plenty. 
We seem to be well on the way in corn 
to repeat the historic blunders in cotton, 
rubber, and coffee. Planned surpluses 
bring with them new problems more 
difficult than the original one. The cure 
is worse than the disease. Unless the 
corn control experiment is stopped, the 
Corn Belt may suffer for years to come 
as the Cotton Belt is suffering today. 


PANHANDLE BOYSTOWN 


Julian Bivins, prominent Texas ranch- 
er, has donated 160 acres of land sur- 
rounding the fifty-five year-old court- 
house at old Tascosa, Texas, to the cause 
of underprivileged boys. Father Flan- 
agan, founder of famous Boystown of 
Nebraska, is helping plan the new Pan- 
handle Boystown. The old courthouse 
will be headquarters for the boys and 
will accommodate a score or more boys. 
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WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON NOTES 
FARM AID 


A generous $250,000,000 for 1940 
parity payments included in the largest 
agricultural appropriation bill in his- 
tory ($1,067,033,588) was cut in a 
wrangle between House farm and WPA 
blocs. As passed by the House, the bill 
calls for $900,000,000. But in the Sen- 
ate an all-farm group began preparation 
for onslaught on the treasury with a 
farm-aid program which may cost the 
government as much as $400,000,000— 
$250,000,000 for parity payments and 
$150,000,000 for farm surplus disposal. 
. . . Reported out of a Senate committee 
was a price-fixing bill which would fix 
prices at a high level on each farmer’s 
share of the domestic market, the rest 
to be pooled and exported for such price 
as it would bring, farmers to share the 
proceeds. Buyers would be licensed and 
required to pay the fixed prices... . 
Amendment to the farm bill to reduce 
from $10,000 to $5,000 the maximum 
amount of benefit payments one person 
could receive under the act passed the 
House. It would also cut by 25 per cent 
payments in excess of $1,000. 


—_—. 





COTTON 


The Senate passed a bill under which 
the government might release as much 
as 3,000,000 of the 11,000,000 bales of 
cotton accepted from farmers as security 
for loans. The government would take a 
loss of 4 or 5 cents a pound. The meas- 
ure stipulates that farmers buying the 
cotton make a corresponding reduction 
in their 1939 acreage below existing al- 
lotments. This runs counter to an ex- 
port subsidy plan advocated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, paralleling in a general 
way the wheat export plan already in 
effect, which would cost considerably 
less than the Senate-approved plan. 
Various schemes to deal with the cotton 
problem have been reported out by the 
Senate Agricultural Committee. The 
government loan program has tended to 
peg American prices above foreign 
prices. Foreign buyers have been turn- 
ing elsewhere for cotton. . . . The press 
in Berlin has been charging “double 
morality” against the United States for 
planning to turn to subsidized cotton 
exports to reduce its surplus while im- 
posing “penalty duties” on imports 
from Germany because they receive 
similar state compensation. 





WHEAT 


The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that the United States sold 101,- 
300,000 bushels of wheat abroad from 
July 1, 1938, to April 1, this year, of 
which 179,000,000 bushels already have 


been exported. The report showed that 
export sales already have exceeded the 
100,000,000-bushel goal set by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for this marketing 
year. Approximately 77,000,000 bushels 
were subsidized. Possibility of 
working out an effective world wheat 
agreement was the purpose of a meet- 
ing which convened in London April 15, 
at which Canada, Argentina, Australia, 
USSR, Hungary, Rumania, Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, and France were repre- 
sented. 


—_— 


TRADE TREATIES 


By presidential proclamation rates of 
duty provided in the trade agreement 
negotiated last year with Czechoslovakia 
were terminated April 22 because of 
German control over that young de- 
mocracy. These rates had been extended 
to all countries with which the United 
States maintained most-favored-nation 
relations. Outlets for over $30,000,000 
in American goods and jobs for 75,000 
are seen as a result of this cancella- 
tion. .. . Treasury regulations applying 
a 25 per cent countervailing duty to 
goods originating in German territory 
went into effect on April 23. United 
States sales to that country have shown 
recent sharp decline and are now to be 
further restricted. . . . Less imminent 
now are trade agreements with Aus- 
tralia or Argentina, according to some 
observers. . . . The Secretary of State 
recently concluded his twenty-first re- 
ciprocal trade pact, this one with Tur- 
key, designed to help United States 
exports to that nation. . . . Secretary 
of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, in 
testifying before a Senate subcommittee, 
said that the New Deal’s_ reciprocal 
trade program has been kept from full 
success by the economic self-sufficiency 
policies of the dictators. 








CARRIERS 


A United Press dispatch says that 
“forecasters doubt railway legislation at 
this session.” But a variety of plans 
for restoring revenue and credit of car- 
riers is being studied by committees. ... 
Joseph B. Eastman, interstate commerce 
commissioner, told a House committee 
that the government may have to resort 
to “compulsion” to force railroads to 
abandon wasteful practices in their own 
interest. The wage-hour division 
has ruled that employes of private 
truckers and non-driving employes of 
for-hire carriers are not exempt from 
hour provisions of the wage-hour law 
if engaged in interstate commerce... - 
Representative William Lemke, of North 
Dakota, has introduced a plan proposing 
creation of rail zones, with flat fixed 
charges from one zone to another; 
for instance, $12.50 for a coach fare 
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from Washington, D. C., to California. 

. . The National Council of Private 
Motor Truck Owners, holding that Con- 
gress is the proper body to consider 
need for private truck regulations, filed 
motion for dismissal of the current 
Interstate Commerce Commission in- 
vestigation on that subject and said 
there was no need for such regulation. 
.. - A measure empowering the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission through 
rate prescriptions to deal with the ques- 
tion of haulage over circuitous routes 
was the subject of House hearings. F. 
E. Mollin, secretary of the American 
National Live Stock Association, testi- 
fied at the hearings in support of the 
amendment. 


LABOR 


Wage-hour law amendments being 
considered by the House Labor Commit- 
tee propose exemption of white-collar 
workers getting $200 or more a month 
from the maximum-hours provision and 
other revisions. Protest was made by 
a group of western stockmen in Wash- 
ington to administration recommenda- 
tion that would drop from the law the 
fourteen-weeks overtime exemption 
clause applying to processors of live- 
stock products. . . . The Senate Labor 
Committee has under consideration vari- 
ous amendments to the labor-relations 
act and is holding hearings. Business 
and the A. F. of L. branch of labor 
want amendments to the act; CIO does 
not. The National Labor’ Relations 
Board has proposed “limited” succor to 
employers but warned that some of the 
proposed amendments would kill the law. 


RELIEF 


Relief for the 1939 fiscal year was 
finally settled by a bill that gave Presi- 
dent Roosevelt $100,000,000 instead of 
the $150,000,000 he had asked for. It 
became law April 13. . . . Investigation 
of the WPA by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee is called for in the H. 
Res. 130. . . . But the problem of relief 
for the year beginning July 1 followed 
close on the heels of the “relief defi- 
ciency” decision, with a Senate commit- 
tee going to work on the Byrnes bill, 
which proposes a_ thoroughgoing re- 
vamping of the work relief and public 
works set-up. Its aim is to make weekly 
unemployment compensation the first 
line of defense against depression by 
liberalizing the benefit payments. Pub- 
lie works would form the second line of 
defense. 


DEFENSE 


Quick approval was given in the Sen- 
ate to an army supply bill that called 
for $513,188,882. To acquire strategic 
war materials for national defense $40,- 
000,000 of a War Department request 
of $100,000,000 was authorized. Author- 
ization of an air fleet of 6,000 planes 
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came with presidential signature of the 
Army Air Corps expansion bill on April 
3. A half dozen or more proposed 
amendments to the Neutrality Act have 
been offered, and in the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee are aligned on the 
one side the advocates of proposals that 
would make it possible for the United 
States to aid victims of aggression and 
on the other the, proponents of strict 
neutrality. 


BUREAU MERGERS 


Authority to the President to reor- 
ganize federal agencies and to appoint 
six administrative assistants has been 
granted. The law, a far cry from the 
“dictator plan” of two years ago, stipu- 
lates that orders of the President will 
take effect unless both Senate and 
House countermand them within sixty 
days. Various restrictions are laid 
down. The President’s orders cannot af- 
fect the Civil Service Commission, Coast 
Guard, Maritime Commission, Tariff 
Commission, Veterans’ Administration, 
and various other agencies, about twenty 
in all. 


SALARIES TAXED 


Reciprocal taxation of the salaries of 
state and federal government employes 
is provided for in a bill signed by the 
President on April 13. Retroactive tax- 
ation is prevented by exempting salaries 
paid before last January. Some 3,800,- 
000 persons will be affected. The 
Supreme Court recently declared that 
the federal government and states would 
not hamper or burden each other’s ac- 
tivities unconstitutionally if they taxed 
each other’s employes. ... A bill to tax 
future government securities is accorded 
small chance of passage. 


FSCC 

The Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation has invited bids on 5,000,- 
000 pounds of skim milk powder, repre- 
senting about 57,000,000 pounds of fluid 
skim milk. The dry skim milk will be 
distributed to the needy. The corpora- 
tion has been authorized to buy surplus 
grapefruit for processing into grape- 
fruit juice. It will also purchase all 
wheat held under the 1938 wheat loan 
program to which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation takes title at the maturity 
of loans—about 81,000,000 bushels. 


APPOINTED 


N. E. Dodd, Oregon rancher, has been 
named director of the western division 
of the AAA to succeed C. C. Conser, 
who died March 21. Mr. Dodd had been 
assistant director, to which post C. C. 
Farrington, associated with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture since 1928, has 
been appointed. .. . Nomination of Wil- 
liam Douglas, former SEC chairman, as 























































an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court was confirmed by the Senate; 
also, nomination of Fred H. Brown as 
Comptroller General. 


FOREIGN FATS TAX 


Amendment to raise excise tax on im- 
ported fats and oils from 3 to 5 cents a 
pound was voted down by the Senate 
Finance Committee. The tax amend™ 
ments were tacked as riders onto the 
reciprocal salary taxation bill. The 
President said he would veto the meas- 
ure if enacted. Proponents, terming the 
action “temporary postponement,” will 
again bring up the tax for consideration 
before Congress adjourns. 


CORNED BEEF 


Possible award of a contract for 48,- 
000 pounds of canned corned beef by 
the Navy Department to an Argentine 
firm was called to the attention of 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney by the Amercian 
National Live Stock Association in 
February. To date the contract has not 
been let. Senator O’Mahoney protested, 
and recently he asked western congress- 
men to join in his protest. Even though 
the Argentine bid is low and the gov- 
ernment would save money, he con- 
tended, psychological effect on domestic 
producers would be bad and would out- 
weigh the monetary advantage. 


THEFT BILL 


The House Judiciary Committee ap- 
proved Representative Abe Murdock’s 
national animal theft bill—a measure 
similar to Senator McCarran’s theft bill 
already passed by the Senate. The bills 
provide punishment for transporting 
stolen animals in interstate commerce. 


The Turner 
Chute 


A complete, modern chute for branding, 
vaccinating, dehorning, horn-branding, 
horn-weighting, blood-testing. 


World’s Best Cattle Machine 
Portable Convenient 


With sling and roller attachments. The 
perfect stocks for foot trimming, 
veterinary work, etc. 


The Turner Dehorning Chute 
Eagle Nest, New Mexico 
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TRAFFIC 
AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHAS. E. BLAINE 
Traffic Counsel, A. N. L. S. Ass’n 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 

commission, in its decision of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1939, condemned as unrea- 
sonable and required the cancellation 
of rule on or before May 24, 1939, in 
Transcontinental tariff which makes re- 
shipment by rail carriers a condition 
precedent to final application of the 85 
per cent rates on stocker and feeder 
live stock from and to points in British 
Columbia, Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, western New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, and Washington to and 
from points within the territory east of 
the states. named. 


The rule concerned became effective 
January 25, 1932. However, as stated by 
the commission in its decision, the rail- 
roads made no effort to enforce it until 
the early part of 1935, and since that 
time the efforts at enforcement have 
been confined largely to points in Cali- 
fornia, especially feed and pasture sia- 
tions near Los Angeles. The commission 
in its report stated, among other things: 


“We have always recognized the fact 
that within the western district stockers 
and feeders are, from a transportation 
standpoint, separate and distinct from 
fat live stock. The distinction primarily 
is due to the peculiar and difficult con- 
ditions incident to the production of live 
stock in the western district. The bulk 
of the western stock is produced in the 
arid or range sections. Due to the lack 
of population, there are no large mar- 
kets for live stock within those sections, 
and, due to the lack of moisture, the 
pasturage and feed facilities available 
there generally are insufficient to put 
the animals in proper condition for mar- 
ket. It is clear therefore that the condi- 
tions under which western live stock is 
produced necessitate a movement of in- 
ferior animals, known as stockers or 
feeders, from the production sections to 
pasture or feed points outside those pro- 
ducing areas. 

“Several witnesses with many years’ 
experience in the western live-stock in- 
dustry testified that many stockers and 
feeders are sold by the producer before, 
while many others are sold after, they 
arrive at the pasture or feed points. 
Upon arrival at such points the animals 
frequently are resold by the consignee 
to third persons having no interest in the 
transportation to those points, ard at 
the time of shipment to the feed or pas- 
ture points the producer does not know 
that the animals will be reshipped from 
those points by rail, or at all, because 
that is an unknown and undeterminable 
element until final sale of the animals 
has been consummated. It is apparent 
therefore that the rule, if enforced, 
would place the producers in a position 
where they could not execute the certifi- 
cate or affidavit forms which are essen- 
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tial to the application of stocker-feeder 
rates, and this in turn would force the 
producers to sell their stockers and feed- 
ers on basis of the 100 per cent rates, 
reduce the prices received by the pro- 
ducers, and tend to restrict or localize 
the movement of stockers and feeders. 

“If the producer should be fortunate 
enough to find a purchaser willing to 
guarantee subsequent reshipment by rail, 
and if the producer should, in view of 
that guarantee, execute the certificate 
or affidavit and thus obtain the benefit 
of the 85 per cent rates for the haul 
from origin to the feed or pasture points, 
he still would be liable for undercharges 
if the first purchaser should resell the 
stock to some third person and if that 
person should reship the animals by 
truck instead of by rail. It is clear that 
under the assailed rule the rates ulti- 
mately applicable on stockers and feed- 
ers in the final analysis are determined 
by the form of transport selected by the 
final purchaser for shipment of the fat 
animals, if they are shipped at all, and 
the final purchaser may be, and fre- 
quently is, a person having no interest 
in the transportation from origin to the 
pasture or feed points and not a party 
to the transportation contract relating 
to that movement. 

“Defendants attempt to justify the 
rule by asserting that stocker-feeder 
rates are analogous to, or in the nature 
of, proportional rates and, further, that 
they create a transit arrangement or 
alternative basis of rates. The stocker- 
feeder rates prescribed in Live Stoek— 
Western District Rates, supra. were pre- 
scribed neither as proportional rates nor 
as transit rates but as local rates, and 
defendants’ tariffs, in making the appli- 
cation of those rates in all instances de- 
pendent upon the carriers’ receiving of 
a second rail haul, are, in certain re- 
spects, in violation of our findings and 
order in that proceeding. Moreover, the 
assailed rule had been in effect about a 
year before we modified our findings. 

“Defendants also contend that the 
assailed rule is necessary to prevent 
abuses or misuses of the stocker-feeder 
rates, and on exceptions to the exam- 
iner’s proposed report their counsel 
asserts that the misuses and abuses re- 
ferred to include ‘the device of describ- 
ing fat stock as feeders and billing the 
same to a point within easy truck haul 
of a market or slaughter point’ from 
which point the stock is trucked to mar- 
ket. This record contains no specific in- 
stance of any shipper ever having mis- 
billed or misdescribed fat live stock as 
stockers or feeders for the purpose of 
obtaining the benefit of the lower rates 
on the latter. The penal provisions of 
the act were designed to prevent such 
practices, and it has not been shown 
that they do not effectively serve the 
purposes for which they were enacted. 
Moreover, defendants’ tariffs carry a 
special rule specifically designed to pre- 
vent application of stocker-feeder rates 
on fat stock. This rule provides that, if 
the carriers ‘have any reason to believe 
that any part’ of a shipment was sold for 
slaughter within thirty days after ar- 
rival at pasture or feed points, the 


charges on the entire shipment will be 
increased to the basis applicable on fat 
stock, unless the consignee makes an 
affidavit to the effect that all the ani- 
mals included in the shipment are ‘prop- 
erly described as’ stockers or feeders 
‘and that no portion of this shipment ., . 
will be sold or used . .. for slaughter 
within thirty (30) days after arrival at’ 
pasture or feed points. Rigid enforce- 
ment of this rule would tend to prevent 
the application of stocker-feeder rates 
on fat stock, but at the time of the hear- 
ings it was not defendants’ policy to 
enforce the rule and they had no printed 
copies of the affidavit required by the 
rule. Defendants’ apparent lack of inter- 
est in proper enforcement of the thirty- 
day affidavit rule suggests that they are 
more interested in recapturing the traf- 
fic than in applying the proper rates on 
the animals.” 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and 
Southern Pacific railways prior to the 
decision of the commission had brought 
suits in the courts of some of the south- 
western states, particularly Texas and 
California, in an effort to collect the dif- 
ference between the 85 per cent rates 
originally assessed and the 100 per cent 
rates on numerous shipments of stocker 
and feeder live stock on which they 
claimed they had not received a sub- 
sequent reshipment by rail. The decision 
of the commission affords a perfect de- 
fense in such suits. However, it is as- 
sumed that the railroads will voluntarily 
withdraw said suits in view of the com- 
mission’s decision. 

This proceeding grew out of an at- 
tempt of the carriers named and their 
connections to enforce the collection of 
an alleged undercharge of about $410 
from the Matador Land & Cattle Co., 
Ltd., in shipment of stocker cattle which 
moved from Russelville, Texas, to So. 
Fontana, California, July 23, 1934. After 
the carriers had instituted suit in the 
Texas courts, complaint was filed with 
the commisiosn through the American 
National Live Stock Association by the 
Matador Company. Shortly thereafter 
the American National, National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, 
Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers’ Associa- 
tion, Highland Hereford Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Live Stock Traffic Asso- 
ciation jointly filed complaint assailing 
the subsequent reshipment by rail pro- 
vision concerned. At a hearing in Den- 
ver, October 12-13, 1937, the National 
Live Stock Marketing Association, Kan- 
sas Live Stock Association, California 
Cattlemen’s Association, California Wool 
Growers’ Association, and the state com- 
missions of Arizona, Idaho, Utah, and 
Wyoming intervened in support of com- 
plaints. The examiner’s report, rendered 
in 1938, was in favor of complainants. 
Defendants filed exceptions, and the case 
was orally argued by Chas. A. Stewart, 
traffic manager of the Texas Live Stock 
Marketing Association, and traffic coun- 
sel Blaine before the entire commission 
December 9, 1938. 

[Since the foregoing was written, the 
Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe have 
filed joint petition for reconsideration 
and modification of the opinion and order 
above referred to and for postponement 
of effective date of May 24.—Eb.] 
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Stocker-Feeder Rates to East 


Rail lines have conceded an error in 
the publication of rates on stockers and 
feeders from points in the Western Dis- 
trict to Illinois destinations, which be- 
came effective November 1, 1938. The 
original publication named 135 points in 
Illinois purporting to be non-public mar- 
kets and public feed yards to which the 
85 per cent rates were not applicable 
under any circumstances. In other words, 
said points were given the status of 
public live-stock markets. To all other 
points in Illinois the 85 per cent rates 
were made contingent upon a subsequent 
rail haul in not less than thirty days 
and not more than one year after arrival 
at destination. Effective March 15, 1939, 
the rail lines eliminated 82 points from 
said list, leaving 53, and added thereto 
11, making a total of 64 points. When 
tendering the schedules containing the 
new regulations to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, one of the tariff pub- 
lishing agents of the rail lines addressed 
the commission, in support of the new 
schedules, in part as follows: 


“A series of tariffs, in compliance 
with the commission’s decision in Belt 
Railroad and Stock Yards Co., et al, 
v. Alton Railroad Company, et al, 225 
I.C.C. 649, was filed to become effective 
October 15, 1938. The schedules were 
suspended in J. & S. Docket 4541. The 
commission vacated its suspension order 
on October 22, 1938, and the tariffs were 
permitted to become effective November 
1, 1938. 

“In giving effect to the commission’s 
views in I.C.C. 27018 and related cases, 
the carriers published a list of non-pub- 
lic markets and public feed yards at 
which live stock is sold in Alabama, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, and Ten- 
nessee. (See Section 4, Item 600-B, Sup- 
plement No. 3, WTL Tariff 236-J, which 
is representative.) The latter publica- 
tion prohibited the application of the 85 
per cent basis on shipments of feeder 
and stocker live stock destined to those 
points. 

“The list of Illinois points included in 
that item was obtained from sources 
which we considered reliable. However, 
it has developed that the list is incor- 
rect. It includes some points at which 
feeder and stocker live stock is not sold. 
The present publication also precludes 
the use of the 85 per cent basis on feeder 
and stocker live stock which is actually 
being fed at these stations. 

“It is the desire of the carriers to 
accord feeders of live stock the same re- 
fund arrangements as now applies at 
Illinois points not listed in Section 4, 
Item 600-B, W.T.L. Tariff 236-J. The 
complainants in J.C.C. Docket 27018 and 
related cases have been told of the con- 
templated revision, and we understand 
that they will interpose no objection to 
the publication. 

“The foregoing is respectfully sub- 
mitted so that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may be fully informed of 
the purpose of the revision made in Sec- 
tion 4, Item 600-C, W.T.L. Tariff 236-J, 
L. E. Kipp’s I.C.C. No. 2964 and simi- 
lar items in agency and individual lines’ 
Issues.” 


May, 1939 


When the original schedules were pub- 
lished to become effective October 15, 
1938, the national and Texas live-stock 
organizations and the National Live 
Stock Marketing Association, filed pe- 
tition for suspension thereof on the 
ground that the schedules did not con- 
form to the decision of the commission 
in the Belt case. The commission grant- 
ed the petition and suspended the sched- 
ules. However, within a few days there- 
after it set aside its order of suspension 
but continued the investigation and as- 
signed it for hearing along with the 
second reopening of the Live Stock— 
Western District Rates. Hence, the 
whole matter is involved in and will be 
finally disposed of by the commission in 
its further report in the latter proceed- 
ings. 


Stocker-Feeder Rates to Virginia 


In Supplement 141 to Southeastern 
Live Stock Tariff 148-B, published to 
become effective March 8, 1939, certain 
lines attempted to cancel the 75 per cent 
rates on stocker and feeder live stock to 
points in Virginia and in lieu thereof to 
assess the 100 per cent rates thereon in 
the first instance, and, upon proof of 
subsequent reshipment via rail lines in 
not less than thirty days and not more 
than two years after arrival at destina- 
tion, to refund to the basis of the 75 
per cent rates. The national and Texas 
live-stock organizations, through Chas. 
A. Stewart, traffic manager for the 
Texas organizations, filed petition for 
suspension of said schedule. Thereafter, 
the rail lines involved canceled the pro- 
posed change and continued the then ex- 
isting provisions in effect. 


New Meadows Branch of Union Pacific 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
upon its own motion, in its decision of 
March 13, 1939, modified its former find- 
ings respecting rates on edible live stock 
in carloads from points on the New 
Meadows branch of the Union Pacific 
Ry. Co. in Idaho and eliminated the 
arbitraries formerly prescribed by it. In 
Coast Packing Co. v. Gilmore & P. R. 
Co., 218 I. C. C. 507, Division 3 found 
unreasonable for the future rates on 
edible live stock from points on the Pa- 
cific and Idaho Northern Ry., hereinafter 
called the Pacific, to points in California, 
Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Texas, Utah, and Wyoming. The rates 
found reasonable were based on the dis- 
tance scales prescribed in Live Stock— 
Western District Rates, 176 I. C. C. 1, 
applied to the entire distance from origin 
to destination, plus arbitraries to accrue 
solely to the Pacific of 1 cent per 100 
pounds for each ten miles or fraction 
thereof for the haul of the Pacific. Prior 
to the commission’s report in the Coast 
Case, the Union Pacific had acquired the 
Pacific. Hence, the latter line on the date 
of the commission’s decision had the 
status of a branch line of the Union 
Pacific System. Therefore, the addition 
of arbitraries for transportation on said 
branch was contrary to the weight of 


authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The national live-stock or- 
ganizations brought this fact to the at- 
tention of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Idaho, which filed protest with the 
federal commission and the proposed 
arbitraries were suspended. However, 
after hearing, the federal commission 
found them justified, and they became 
effective. The Idaho commission filed 
petition for rehearing or reargument, 
and, while the federal commission denied 
such petition, it reopened the matter 
upon its own motion and such action 
culminated in its report of March 13, 
1939, abolishing the arbitraries. 


Western Live Stock Case 

Briefs in the second reopening of Live 
Stock—Western District Rates were 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on March 15, 1939. In addition 
to the briefs of the railroads, joint brief 
was filed by the public markets, includ- 
ing stock-yards companies, live-stock 
commissionmen, and traders, of Denver, 
Oklahoma City, Wichita, Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Omaha, Sioux City, St. Paul, 
Fargo, and East St. Louis, in opposition 
to the live-stock producers and ship- 
pers. In addition, joint brief was 
likewise filed by the public stockyards 
of Indianapolis, Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Evansville, Lafayette, Muncie, Cleveland, 
Dayton, Peoria, Montgomery, and Nash- 
ville and the Chicago Live Stock Ex- 
change in support of the schedules which 
became effective November 1, 1938, here- 
inbefore referred to, to destinations in 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee. 

In addition to the joint brief of the 
national and Texas live-stock organiza- 
tions in opposition to the position taken 
by the rail lines and the public stock 
yards above named, hriefs were likewise 
filed by the National Live Stock Market- 
ing Association, Armour anu Company, 
Cudahy Packing Company, Wilson and 
Company, Swift and Company, Iowa 
State Commerce Association, lowa Farm 
Bureau Federation, lowa Beef Producers’ 
Association, and Iowa Lamb Feeders’ 
Association, Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners of South Dakota, Peyton 
Packing Company, Board of Railroad 
Commissioners of Montana, Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Wisconsin, and the 
Idaho Public Utilities Commission. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 





ASIC CONDITIONS IN ANY 

branch of the cattle market have 
not changed materially. A price list that 
is at once the despair of processors and 
an inspiration to beef-makers has been 
maintained in a manner calculated to 
discredit most of the mid-winter proph- 
ecy. Dismayed processors, who confi- 
dently counted on a substantial increase 
in numbers and beef tonnage, are mak- 
ing determined effort to prevent further 
appreciation. Their prospect for econo- 
mizing on cost of raw material is any- 
thing but luminous. Occasionally, by 
throwing down a barrage, they are able 
to depress values of certain grades of 
steers 25 to 50 cents per cwt., but the 
moment this is accomplished the coun- 
try plays its strong card by reducing 
supply over a single week or less, where- 
upon the indentation is removed in much 
the same manner as a bruised fender is 
straightened in a garage. 


Fat cattle in the higher price brackets, 
$12 to $13.75 per cwt., have never been 
even slightly jolted. Those in the $10 to 
$11.75 bracket, where the bulk of the 
offering is found, can be depressed 25 
and even 50 cents per cwt.—but for a 
few days only. In the feed-lot, making 
gains costing around 8 cents per pound, 
they are not objectionable property; but 
when the market is receptive they move 
in that direction. Steers under $10 are 
far from plentiful and are in demand 
both by killers and feeders; below $9, the 
number available is insignificant. 


Mid-April High Point 


High levels for the year were reached 
during the first half of April. Eastern 
shippers were rarely able to meet re- 
quirements for finished bullocks weigh- 
ing 1,200 to 1,400 selling at $12.75 to 
$13.75, meeting the emergency by taking 
plain heavy steers costing 75 cents to 
$1 per ewt. less. Occasionally, when luck 
dumped into their laps a few more of 
these than were actually needed, they 
raided to the extent of 50 cents per cwt. 
—a demonstration that a 10 per cent in- 
crease in supply of steers of this type 
would have set quotations back at least 
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$1 per cwt. On the other hand, light 
steers of yearling type and genuine year- 
lings were never in trouble, regardless 
of whether the price was $10 or $13.50. 
For 1,069-pound yearlings $13.50 was 
paid at mid-April, when several loads of 
heavy bullocks scored at $13.65 and 
$13.75. These prices indicated scarcity 
more eloquently than descriptive lan- 
guage. 

By far the most profitable steers are 
the merely warmed-up types put in last 
fall and carried on cheap rations forty 
to 120 days and showing margins of $3 
to $4 per ewt., although $4.50 to $5.50 
margins were made by qualitied heavy 
bullocks, feeders having, in addition, the 
cheapest gains in half a decade. Cost of 
corn was held at low levels; much of the 
roughage used had no cash value. Even 
common cattle fed on cannery waste that 
were considered prohibitively high last 
fall emerged from the operation success- 
fully. The in-and-out feeder, usually a 
child of misfortune, has made a veritable 
killing, discrediting every forecast. Most 
of them who unloaded early nursed red- 
eyed regret when the market advanced 
subsequently. 


All Branches Profit 


Not only the steer market, but every 
other branch of the trade, has been on a 
highly lucrative basis. Heifers worked 
to levels where butchers switched to $9 
to $10 steers to save money. Fat heifers 
at $9.50 to $10.50 per cwt. were the rule; 
selling under $9, they were merely 
warmed up; and, under $8, were dis- 
tinctly in the “skate” class. All grades 
of cows, from $4.50 to $5.75 canners and 
cutters to fat beef-bred cows at $8 to 
$8.50, were in demand, Chicago shipping 
cows back to Iowa where local butchers 
were unable to secure a supply. Bologna 
bulls costing $6.75 to $7.25 per cwt. 
emphasized sausage makers’ require- 
ments. 

All this is in striking contrast with 
the corresponding period of 1937 when 
$10 bought show steers and $7.50 to 
$9.50 the bulk of supply on a slaughter 
but 6 to 8 per cent larger, which merely 
demonstrates that the line between de- 
ficiency and abundance is narrow. At no 
time were coolers congested or distribu- 
tive channels crowded, each week’s beef 
production moving into the capacious 
consumer maw without the least indica- 
tion of sales resistance. On a slightly 
heavier tonnage during the first quarter 
of the year, live-cattle prices could have 
been considerably lower, as beef is the 
costliest food in the category, with the 
possible exception of lobster, caviar, and 
certain other delicacies. That it could be 
sold in competition with cheap pork is 
somewhat mystifying. 


Break in Hogs 


Increased hog slaughter was partly 
responsible for a break of $1 per cwt., 


cost of packers’ droves declining to $7 
per cwt. in Chicago. A demoralized lard 
trade was partly responsible; but, some- 
what singularly, heavy lard yielders got 
the short end of the decline. Fall-far- 
rowed shoats grown in territory east of 
Chicago were dumped, and young hogs 
grown south of the Ohio River, where 
cotton growers are switching to live 
stock, moved in record volume, packers 
advertising southern “peanut-fed” hams 
in northern cities, this furnishing proof 
that the effort to relieve cotton growers 
economically by the pork route is already 
effective. Cheap pork went into the na- 
tional digestive tract in large volume, 
which was fortunate, as a semi-famine 
would have developed otherwise. Lard 
stocks increased during March and April 
despite expanding exports, but pork 
stocks actually decreased, which is some- 
what surprising in view of continued 
heavy imports of cured hog product 
from Europe and a respectable volume 
of fresh product from Canada. Never in 
previous trade history has the spread 
between cattle and hogs been so wide— 
a condition responsible for criticism in 
producing circles. When top cattle sold 
at $13.75 a ewt., $7 to $7.25 were the 
Chicago prices for the pick of the hog 
crop, according to weight and condition. 
The fact that the winter hog crop has 
been profitable is due not to remunera- 
tive prices so much as to cheap feed, the 
so-called corn-hog ratio having always 
been favorable to the latter. Had corn 
realized the amount of the government 
loan, the shoe would have been on the 
other foot. 


Fat Lambs Rise 


Partial failure of the California spring 
lamb crop and inability of Texas to run 
shorn yearlings to market in April for 
the same reason boosted fat lamb prices 
at least $1 per cwt. It was a veritable 
boon to Colorado and Nebraska feeders, 
who were in possession of the bulk of 
the residue of the winter-fed crop at that 
juncture. Last year Texas filled the 
market hopper at Fort Worth and north- 
ern markets with fat shorn yearlings 
that proved to be price breakers over a 
considerable period, as there is a limited 
demand for that type of product at the 
Atlantic seaboard, where it fits into 
cheap lamb trade. This season the in- 
cubus has been removed, putting fed 
western lambs in the fleece on a $10 to 
$10.40 Chicago basis, only extreme 
weights selling below $10, with shorn 
lambs penalized $1 per ewt. A sharp ad- 
vance in lambs during the first half of 
April is additional evidence that the dif- 
ference between surplus and scarcity is 
inconsiderable. Lamb feeders, while not 
pocketing the same substantial profits as 
beef-makers, have had a lucrative sea- 
son, for which cheap feed is largely re- 
sponsible. Pelt values have favored their 
operation, and, as packers are anxious to 
handle wool, feed-lot shearing has been 
on a limited scale. The outcome of the 
feeding season is gratifying to western 
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breeders, as it assures a summer and 
fall demand for thin stock. Drought in 
California has reduced a large percent- 
age of the spring lamb crop in the cen- 
tral valleys to feeder condition and de- 
toured them via the feed-lot, probably 
throwing them into the summer meat 
supply in competition with the run from 
northwestern areas. 

Contentment in live-stock feeding cir- 
cles is not reflected in packer psychology. 
Every arm of the industry except pri- 
mary production is suffering: live-stock 
handlers are on reduced volume and 
revenue, including stock-yard operators 
and traders; transportation interests 
complain of crippled revenue; labor bills 
have been sharply pruned; retailers are 
on short allowances; and, while consum- 
ers are not making audible complaint, 
they are switching to other and cheaper 
foods, notably poultry and sea food. 


FAVORABLE FEATURES 
IN WOOL, TRADE SLACK 
BY J.E.P. 


OOL TRADE LACKS ACTIVITY. 

Favorable features are not absent, 
these being emphasized by Washington 
publicity emissions. These list a smaller 
carryover than was reported last year, 
extension of the federal loan program to 
the 1939 clip, prospects for a higher rate 
of mill consumption, and firm foreign 
markets. Prediction of improved con- 
sumption is predicated on small stocks 
of manufactured goods in trade chan- 
nels and a fairly well-maintained domes- 
tic mill consumption so far this year. 

Domestic wool prices are irregular, 
due to adjustment of spot wool to the 
new clip basis, Boston prices declining 
2 to 4 cents per pound, scoured basis, on 
most graded lines during that process. 
Sales of spot wool have been light, as 
the spread between domestic and foreign 
prices is sufficient to attract larger im- 
ports. Due to the British treaty, im- 
ports of apparel wool this year are of 
large volume. 

Owing to a wide spread between old 
wool prices for immediate delivery and 
quotations on new wool for future de- 
livery, mills have no incentive to pur- 
chase except on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Fresh shorn fleece wools are quoted at 
28 cents in the grease for three-eighths- 
and quarter-blood. 

Occasional lots of territory wools are 
moving, good French combing lengths 
selling at 65 to 67 cents, clean. Similar 
new clip wools are below spot wool quo- 
tations, ranging from 63 to 65 cents, 
scoured basis, delivered East. Early 
shorn wools, soon available, are quoted 
at 61 to 62 cents for June and July de- 
livery. Buyers are indifferent about spot 
graded territory wools. 

Twelve-months Texas wools are sell- 
ing at 66 to 68 cents, scoured basis; 
early shorn clips at 63 to 65 cents, deliv- 
ered in Boston. 


May, 1939 


A series of European crises has ex- 
erted an adverse influence; but, barring 
unfavorable foreign developments, the 
domestic situation is considered favor- 
able for maintenance of active mill oper- 
ations during the next few months. Fab- 
ric prices have improved and are moder- 
ately above the level of a year ago. 
Staple lines of men’s wear in the me- 
dium-priced brackets, where import duty 
reductions have been least drastic, are 
getting action, but fine-goods business is 
neglected. 


Current mill buying is restricted, oper- 
ators awaiting a movement of the new 
domestic clip before contracting wool. 
Assurance that the government will con- 
tinue its loan program with growers has 
had a stabilizing influence, starting trad- 
ing in the West on an orderly, if some- 
what later than usual, basis. 

Raw wool in the world’s primary mar- 
kets is somewhat under the tonnage of 
a year ago, foreign prices holding firm. 
Both American and European buyers 
have participated in clearance at London 
and Southern Hemisphere sales, United 
States imports running well ahead of the 
low figure of a year ago. Domestic wool 
stocks are below a seasonal average—a 
satisfactory outlook for domestic con- 
sumption—and the government loan 
should arrest any seasonal declining 
tendency during May and June. 

A few sales or contracts for wool in 
the West are reported. In Idaho 22% 
cents has been paid for medium ranch 
wool; in the North Park of Colorado 
about 15,000 fleeces have changed hands 
at 20 to 21% cents, other sales having 
been made on practically the same basis. 
An opinion exists in mill circles that 
domestic prices have been out of line 
with foreign markets, which has exerted 
a restraining influence on actual pur- 
chasing. 

In an eastern paper the Continental 
Mills of Philadelphia print a letter to 
Secretary Hull on the effect of his recip- 
rocal treaty with Great Britain, from 
which the following paragraphs are 
taken: 

“In the first month of the current 
vear, we imported 1,123,310 square vards 
of woolens, valued at $850,000. Of this 
emount, Great Britain shipped us 1,000,- 
933 square yards valued at $749,156. 
We imported 478.401 square vards of 
worsteds valued abroad at $320,943. Of 
this amount, Great Britain shipped us 
417.250 square yards, valued at $294.575. 

“This represents an increase of ap- 
proximately 20 per cent in the value of 
wool goods and of approximately 100 
ner cent in the value of worcteds im- 
norted during the same month in the 
previous year. 

“The American value of these imvorts 
would be approximately $2,350,000, of 
which Isbor’s share, when divided among 
the 150,000 men in American wool tex- 
tile plants, would be roughly $4 each 
for the month of January. 

“Truly, the Year of Our Lord 1939 is 
proving a year of grace for America’s 
trade rivals, for it marks the lowering 
of the barriers against the imports of 


products from poor-wage-paying coun- 
tries in accordance with the altruistic 
policy of the present administration, 
which apparently holds that good feeling 
abroad must be engendered even at the 
expense of American industry and the 
American standard of living. 

“Of course, the money diverted from 
labor goes much farther abroad! For 
instance, an English mill operative gets 
only one-half of the wages paid the 
native textile worker, the Italian gets 
one-fifth, the Japanese receives a tenth 
of the American scale. But then, a full 
foreign stomach is essential to inter- 
national amity. 

“Seeing that this invasion of the 
American market actually took place in 
a depressed business period like January, 
when hand-to-mouth buying prevailed, 
imagine the extent of the inroad in sta- 
bilized or boom times! 

“There is no doubt we are facing a 
tremendous growth in imports of wool 
textiles, to mention only one of the thou- 
sand and more items of American-made 
merchandise gravely affected by the re- 
duction in. tariff under the reciprocal 
trade agreements. It is bound to aggra- 
vate American unemployment, to reduce 
the American living standard, and to im- 
poverish our national income. 

“Before the full effect of this new 
ideology is reflected in closed American 
plants and increased relief rolls, we sug- 
gest that American manufacturers and 
American workers bring strong pressure 
to bear on their congressional repre- 
sentatives for a show-down on the recip- 
rocal trade phantasy.” 


TREND OF HIDE 
PRICES DOWNWARD 


BY J.E. P. 


IDE AND LEATHER QUOTA- 
tions are slightly above the corre- 
sponding period of 1938, and shoe prices 
have remained practically stationary 
over a period of several months, but the 
trend of hide prices is downward despite 
reduced take-off. Tanners are of the 
opinion that cattle slaughter will in- 
crease, giving them access to additional 
raw material, and are not in a mood to 
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expand inventories. Trading is by fits 
and starts, speculators, now an impor- 
tant factor, are indisposed to take the 
bull side of the market, and the outlook 
for summer footwear is uncertain. 
Trade in country hides is at a standstill; 
packer hides are quoted nominally. Fu- 
ture options on the New York exchange 
show a distinctly lower trend. Such 
hides as packers are moving sell in a 
range of 9 to 10 cents per cwt. 

March shoe production figures were 
high, first-quarter production being 
about 110,000,000 pairs, which, if contin- 
ued throughout the year, would reach a 
total of 14 per cent more than 1938. 
But the output rate may not last. 

Opinion in hide and leather circles is 
unfavorable to any _ substantial rise, 
although current prices are considered 
well grounded. A substantial quantity 
of hides has been withheld from direct 
distributive channels by traders and 
speculators, on the theory that futures 
contracts may drop below spot prices, 
enabling them to sell hedged holdings at 
a profit. 

Sooner or later tanners must replenish 
inventories in preparation for the fall 
season. Much depends on European de- 
velopments meanwhile. Packers own 
the bulk of hide stocks, and are in a 
position to prevent slumps, 

Summer hide prices depend on activity, 
or lack of it, in retail trade. Minor in- 
creases in prices of fall footwear are 
being discussed. Large quantities of 
footwear have recently left factories and 
are in the hands of jobbers and retailers. 


WHY CITY WORKERS 
OUTNUMBER FARMERS 


OME OF THE REASONS WHY 

this country has changed from a 
nation of farmers to a nation of city 
workers are given in the annual report 
of the administrator of the AAA. As 
late as 1870 more than half the gain- 
fully employed persons in the United 
States were in agriculture; by 1930 the 
proportion had fallen to a little over a 
fifth. 

This change, says the report, was due 
to a variety of causes, underlying all of 
which have been advances in technology 
and invention—advances almost always 
displacing farm labor and creating in- 
dustrial employment in the cities. Other 
causes include expansion of commercial 
and distributive services as manufactur- 
ing and processing took precedence over 
cultivation of crops. 

The report calls attention to the devei- 
opment of a division of labor in which 
farmers concentrated on raising food- 
stuffs and fibers while city workers took 
over many of the other tasks formerly 
performed on self-sufficient farms. An- 
other cause of the shift noted has been 
the increase in transportation, communi- 
cation, and governmental services which 
have become progressively more neces- 
sary with the growth of cities. 
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HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


Commodity in April 1 
Pounds 19397 

TO UON SOE: 55st eee cies 26,796,000 
I A occa tds ts ncxeelels 14,117,000 
Lamb and Mutton......................:.- 2,383,000 
MPOUPR POU: foci o22 sca ee ae 213,897,000 
PO ret OPN cscs ee ie ao eee 76,488,000 
Pickled Pork* _.............:c::sc0c0cccs0--c0--- 231,945,000 
IS aie ico ctetatinn 62,275,000 

UNE: “SINE iscsi ccs ccnomasbessininaned 627,901,000 
IN etn Ss ea ce ee 129,047,000 
BOGOR “POUNTY cs ee . 90,965,000 
Creamery ‘Butter <.....0-. . 78,806,000 
Eggs (case equivalent) .......00000...... 2,823,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


March 1 
1939 

31,963,000 
14,441,000 
2,773,000 
227,075,000 
69,930,000 
245,133,000 
67,760,000 
659,075,000 
125,281,000 
116,229,000 
92,780,000 
1,486,000 


7 Subject to revision. 


April 1 
1938 

37,991,000 
12,510,000 
2,901,000 
190,353,000 
84,061,000 
269,533,000 
69,884,000 
667,233,000 
121,316,000 
78,819,000 
14,947,000 
4,059,000 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS 





Five-Year 
Average 

64,533,000 
20,887,000 
3,530,000 
197,567,000 
88,733,000 
320,589,000 
77,500,000 
773,339,000 
138,813,000 
85,310,000 
9,537,000 
2,811,000 


RECEIPTS— 1939 = 1938 1939. ee eet 
attlee eS 1,040,651 1,094,474 3,066,163 3,144,327 
MSU si nek Se ee ete 500,887 531,455 1,408,785 1,441,501 
I el ek ee eas 2,205,073 1,895,076 6,874,502 6,750,677 
ah a a 1,765,571 1,739,366 5,058,457 5,407,126 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS}— 

Cnitie® 2.2282 = 405,436 433,117 1,181,525 1,137,302 
RRS i heen oe ene 173,352 171,449 506,766 469,660 
ARMS eee ea ec ha era 546,631 557,298 1,867,065 1,998,477 
ON caine se a eat ed 720,169 670,178 1,991,595 2,126,336 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
ORNs ae ee ere sate 195,309 183,890 561,671 449,330 
Calves 57,454 47,553 163,439 108,766 
I a ag a 45,099 46,610 124,035 121,006 
TU ioe i fees, cane aneiatinns 110,417 80,105 304,307 257,487 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDFRAL INSPECTION— 
RR et ee 773,801 809,257 2,187,828 2,355,206 
NGS aah eae 478,416 505,619 1,278,033 1,323,831 
I a a a 3,229,120 2,610,231 10,232,700 8,844,265 
ROUND teh ee 1,473,069 1,427,623 4,289,744 4,403,173 
* Exclusive of Calves. + Includes stockers and feeders. 
CHICAGO LIVE STOCK PRICES 
Apr. 14, 1939 Mar. 15, 1939 Apr. 1, 1938 

Slaughter Steers—Ch. (1,100-1,500 lbs.)......$11.75-18.25 $12.00-18.50 $ 9.00- 9.90 

Slaughter Steers—Good .....................0.2--2.00++ 10.00-12.00 10.00-12.00 8.00- 9.00 

Slaughter Steers—Ch. (900-1,000 Ibs.)........ 11.75-13.00 12.00-13.50 8.75- 9.75 

Slaughter Steers—Good ...........2.........-:-:--000+ 9.75-11.75 10.00-12.00 8.00- 9.00 

Slaughter Steers—Med. (750-1,300 Ibs.)...... 8.75-10.00 8.75-10.00 7.25- 8.25 

Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (550-900 Ibs.).. 9.25-12.75 9.50-13.00 7.75- 9.50 

Heifers —Good-Cnoice nce. scsscccesccecedccesccoccsenoacee 9.25-12.25 9.50-12.00 7.75- 9.50 

aN SS AMMEN 8 Stl ha ad 7.25- 8.00 7.25- 8.00 6.00- 6.50 

Vealers—Good-Choice ..........-..........---...-csse.0-00 8.50-10.75 9.00-11.00 7.50-11.00 

Galves—Good-Ghoice o.iccccccci ce cscs cccccseseccces ..... 6.50- 8.50 6.50- 9.00 6.00- 8.00 

Feeder and Stocker Steers—Good-Choice.... 8.50-10.25 8.50-10.00 7.00- 9.00 

Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med. ...... 7.50- 8.75 7.25- 8.50 6.00- 7.00 

Hogs—Medium Weights (200-250 Ibs.)......... 6.95- 7.25 7.50- 7.90 8.60- 8.95 

Byaribs—AG00d CHOC so oie ois ee 10.00-10.45 8.75- 9.10 7.60- 9.00 

Lambs (Shorn)—Good-Choice.......................- S35 $000. size, = “see 

Riwes—GOad-Cioice 5-5. sas ssi isis katte 5.50- 6.35 4.60- 5.25 4.10- 5.25 


CHICAGO WHOLESALE WESTERN DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Apr. 14, 1939 


FRESH BEEF AND VFAL— 
Steers—Choice (700 lbs. up) 
Ree AWD Soros or oe cae ak eae 
Steers—Choice (500-700 Ibs.)-........... 
Steers—-Good 
Yearling Steers—Choice 
Yearling Steers—Good 
ROW ee ee 
WE NO ais ee AS essence een 
WROTE ——GOOd asc ocesncccveekcendss 

FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON— 
Lambs—Choice (all weighs)...... 
Lambs—Good 
Ewes—Good 

FRESH Pork CUTS— 
Loins—8-12 lb. average...........-.. 





*45 lbs. down 





sailaaeeebelia $17.00-18.50 
15.00-17.00 
.... 16.50-18.50 
14.50-17.00 
16.50-18.00 
14.50-16.50 
12.50-13.00 
14.50-16.00 
. 13.00-14.50 


16.00-19.00 
15.00-18.00 
10.00-11.00 


16.50-18.00 


Mar. 15, 1939 


$17.00-18.50 


15.00-17.00 
17.00-18.50 
15.00-17.00 
17.00-18.50 
15.00-17.00 
12.50-13.00 
14.50-15.50 
13.00-14.50 


14.00-17.50 
13.00-16.50 
8.00- 9.00 


16.00-18.00 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


Apr. 1, 1938 


$14.00-15.00 
13.00-14.00 
14,00-15.00 
13.00-14,00 
14.00-15.00 
13.00-14.00 
11.50-12.00 
13.00-14.00 
12.00-13.00 


16.50-18.00* 
15.50-17.00* 
9.50-11.00 


17.50-19.50 
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CATTLEMEN’S STRATEGIC 
POSITION STRONGEST 
BY J. E. POOLE 


EALIZATION OF WHAT LIQUI- 

dation, due to drought and minor 
causes, not to mention the lure of attrac- 
tive prices, has done to the western 
cattle industry is dawning. Shortage of 
replacement cattle of all ages, types, 
and colors will not be disputed. Every- 
where the query, “Where can we get 
cattle?” is uppermost. In fact, it is the 
burden of conversation. A backward 
spring in the Corn Belt was responsible 
for the first spell of apathy on the buy- 
ing side, yet potential demand showed 
no sign of diminution. During March 
and early April the writer traversed 
6,000 miles of highway and byway in 
Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, and Ohio, encoun- 
tering the same interest everywhere. 
Never has feed been more abundant, 
rarely so cheap. Grass “clinics” are 
crossroad affairs; the 1939 acreage in 
soy beans, oats, and other crops, to meet 
further curtailment of corn consequent 
on an 8@ to 90 per cent sign-up in re- 
sponse to irresistible “bonus” adjust- 
ment and other financial bait, will be 


substantially increased; and but for 
making “sargo” a soil-depleting crop in 


certain areas the acreage in that crop 
would be measurably larger. Silos are 
being reinforced to hold alfalfa and 
other hay silage securely, insuring more 
and fuller corncribs, if nature does her 
part, despite increased acreage. This is 
calculated to dispel an illusion that acre- 
age and yields are synonymous, that 
live-stock production may be regulated 
through the corncrib, or that a feed ex- 
cess is valuable without live stock to 
convert it into cashable commodities. 


“Lousy” with Corn 


However, the “sign-up” hustlers have 
done a good job; nature, by pulling off a 
drought, will make it effective, which 
can be accomplished by no other agency. 
Corn, with which the belt and its en- 
virons are “lousy,” has not appreciated 
sufficiently to take care of the shrinkage 
since last fall. Light winter consump- 
tion, lax export demand, and the shadow 
of Argentine exports to Europe have 
effectively repressed bullish action and 
opinion. Feeders have used less corn 
per critter during the past six months 
than in many a long day, between sub- 
stituting other feeds and short-routing 
cattle to market. In Iowa, corn was sell- 
ing at 33 to 38 cents early in April; 
farther east 42 cents was the limit. 
Those who either bought or cribbed their 
own grain last fall in expectation that 
the 57-cent government loan was a bull 
card have had a sorry experience. How 
much corn is back in the country may be 
inferred from the fact that the move- 
ment to terminal markets has been 
light, country elevators have not had 
sufficient business to pay operating ex- 
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penses, and either country speculators 
or growers are holding the bag. 

That only a small proportion of the 
1938 crop was signed up and available 
for the government loan is indicated by 
a sealing of only 242,902,626 bushels up 
to April 3, on which the government had 
loaned $128,055,049. Stocks of feed 
grains on farms, mainly corn, are the 
largest since 1921, according to the Crop 
Reporting Board—6 per cent larger than 
last year and 14 per cent larger than in 
any of the previous sixteen years. Sup- 
plies of grain feed on farms will be 
about equal to the extremely heavy 
stocks of July, 1921. Speculation as to 
the effect of the 57-cent corn loan on 
the price is almost unanimously that it 
is negligible. Iowa State College authori- 
ties say on the subject: “An analysis of 
supply and demand conditions indicates 
that corn prices for the country as a 
whole are about where they would be 
without the loan.” All the loan has ac- 
complished is loading the government up 
with about 250,000,000 bushels that will 
be eventually liquidated at a loss unless 
drought or some other mishap inter- 
venes, which is not impossible. 


Props Stocker Prices 


The logic of all this is that cheap 
cattle and lamb gains in the feed-lot 
mean maintenance of a stout prop under 
stocker and feeder prices. Current quo- 
tations are variable with wide ranges, 
as beef makers are taking anything 
wearing hair from $8 to $11 per cwt. At 
Chicago $11 was paid for choice Texas 
calves at mid-April, feeders taking out 
600-pound yearlings at $10.90 and 1,030- 
pound short-fed steers at $10.85. This 
means nothing, however, as volume was 
inconsequential. Bulk of the light cattle 
going back to the country at Chicago 
cost $8.50 to $9.25; at Kansas City, 
$8.65 to $9.75, warmed-up steers at 
$10 to $10.50, and “dogs” at $6.25 to $7. 
Commission house correspondence is 
freighted with inquiry which evinces 
more concern over acquisition than cost. 
Feeder alleys at every market in the 
country are veritable Meccas, only a 
small percentage of buyers actually tak- 
ing cattle home. The “in-and-out” ele- 
ment is in and will be in the market, as 


it profited immensely by purchases made. 


last fall, the bulk of which have been 
liquidated. Regular feeders who experi- 
enced that competition keenly last fall 
are confronted with repetition. 

That picking will be difficult unless 
some fortuitous circumstance dislodges 
western cattle during the summer is a 
cinch bet. The western cattle industry 
faces a difficult and prolonged recupera- 
tion program. From every section of the 
commercial cattle breeding country comes 
the same stereotyped information: re- 
duced breeding herds and a closely sold- 
up condition of steer herds. Inquiry for 
heifer calves, already audible, gets scant 
encouragement, breeders in many in- 
stances advising prospective customers 
of intention not to sell a heifer calf or 
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yearling this year. Thousands of beef- 
bred cows could find an outlet east of 
the Missouri River, where the germ of a 
breeding industry is developing, if they 
were available. 


Letter Tells Story 


A comprehensive idea of western cattle 
conditions is furnished by E. E. Lowe, 
of Hyannis, Nebraska, the cattle capital 
of the Sand Hills section of the state. 
It dispels an impression that this breed- 
ing ground had retained its normal 
bovine population, despite drought and 
liquidation. Quoting Mr. Lowe in a re- 
cent letter— 

“To us at Hyannis, which is the center 
of the industry hereabouts, it looks this 
way: 

“Heavy liquidation of cows in 1937 put 
a severe crimp in cow herds. In 1938 
some heifers were retained, although not 
many, and there will be extensive hold- 
ings of both yearling heifers and calves 
this year. 

“Cows have appreciaetd $10 to $15 per 
head over last year, a herd-building pro- 
gram having been started with the bells 
ringing. A few cows are coming in—500 
from Texas recently that cost $65—but 
we are woefully short. 

“We have more hay left and more 
range that will not be used this summer 
than in many years. In 1937 Grant 
County, Nebraska, shipped 1,600 cars of 
cattle; in 1938, less than 1,000 cars; and 
this year the output will be even less. 


The Colorado National 
Bank has provided safe, 
strong, helpful banking 


service for the people of 
the West for more than 
seventy-five years. 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
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Prices were high in 1937, and we ordered 
cars; in 1938, the market was still in- 
viting, and we continued liquidation. 
Two years of this has reduced our herds 
to the bone. This year shipments will be 
sharply reduced. Herd building is the 
slogan, regardless of price.” 

This tells the story, with variations, 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Saskatche- 
wan. The commercial cattle breeder is 
in the strongest strategic position he 
ever occupied. 


OSAGE AND BLUE STEM 
PASTURE DEMAND LESSENED 


EMAND FOR PASTURE IN THE 

Osage and Blue Stem pasture sec- 
tions of Oklahoma and Kansas has been 
rather weak this season, reports the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Avail- 
able pasture leased by April 1 was less 
than a year earlier and below average 
in both areas, but demand for Osage 
pastures seemed somewhat better than 
for Blue Stem. 

Indications are that cattle shipments 
into these pastures will be even smaller 
than the very small number shipped in 
last spring. Condition in both areas on 
April 1 was about average; in the Blue 
Stem, much better than a year ago. 

Fifty-four per cent of available Blue 
Stem pasture was leased by April 1. 
This compares with 62 per cent a year 
earlier, 70 two years earlier, and a ten- 
year average of 66. Prices for aged 
steers and cows ranged from $5 to $7.50, 
with an average of about $6.50; for 
young cattle, $3.50 to $5.50, with an 
average of about $4.60. Acres-per-head 
guarantees ranged mostly from four and 
one-half to seven for grown cattle and 
three to five for young stock. The lower 
guarantee reflects the general improve- 
ment in pastures. 

About 77 per cent of available Osage 
pasture was leased by April 1, com- 
pared with 86 last year, 87 in 1935, and 
a ten-year average of about 79. Lease 
prices: Aged steers and cows, $5 to $7 
per head; young cattle, $3 to $5. Acre- 
age guarantees averaged about one-half 
acre larger this year than last. 


CORN BELT CATTLE ON FEED 
13 PER CENT OVER YEAR AGO 


HE NUMBER OF CATTLE ON 
feed for market in the eleven Corn 
Belt states on April 1 was about 13 per 
cent larger than a year earlier, it is 
estimated by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. This increase was equivalent 
to about 160,000 head, though it follows 
an estimated increase of 20 per cent on 
April 1, 1938, over April 1, 1987. How- 
ever, the number is not yet back to what 
it was on the corresponding date in 
most of the fifteen years prior to 1934. 
The largest increase was in the west- 
ern Corn Belt. In Colorado the number 
on feed was about 5 per cent below a 


year earlier; in the Scottsbluff section of 
Nebraska, about 10 per cent below a 
year earlier. 

On January 1, 1939, number of cattle 
on feed in the Corn Belt was estimated 
as 7 per cent larger than a year earlier, 
Marketings of fed cattle from January 
through March were smaller than during 
the corresponding months in 1938, al- 
though the number on feed January 1 
was larger. This bears out the indication 
from the January report, says the bureau, 
that an unusually large percentage of 
the cattle on feed January 1 would not 
be marketed until after April 1. Reports 
show that, for the Corn Belt as a whole, 
65 per cent of the cattle on feed April 1 
had been on feed over three months. 

Reports from a large number of Corn 
Belt feeders giving the months in which 
they expected to market cattle on feed 
April 1 show the proportion to be mar- 
keted in April-June as a little larger 
than the very small proportion reported 
last year, but much below the propor- 
tion reported in any of the preceding ten 
years. The proportion to be marketed 
after August 1 is shown as the largest, 
with the exception of last year, in the 
ten years. These reports would indicate, 
says the bureau, that supply of fed cattle 
will be larger than last year in most 
months from April through early fall, 
with the largest increase in July and 
August. 


NEW BEEF TENDERIZING 
PROCESS DEVELOPED 


FTER FOUR YEARS OF RE- 
A search, the Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research has hit upon a com- 
mercially practicable short cut to tender 
beef, approximately nineteen times fast- 
er than nature’s process of tenderizing 
by “ripening” or “hanging.” The meth- 
od can be applied to all cuts. 

Fundamental basis of the new process, 
it is explained, is the use of warmth to 
expedite the natural chemical reactions 
within beef, while the ultraviolet radia- 
tions from recently developed “steri- 
lamps” prevent formation of mold or 
bacteria which naturally occur on meat 
at elevated temperatures and controlled 
humidity prevents drying of meat sur- 
faces with subsequent losses in trim- 
ming. 

The sterilamp, a long, narrow glass 
tube in which an electric current dis- 
charges in a mercury vapor, is already 
at work in hospital operating rooms, in 
restaurants and bakeries, sterilizing the 
air and ridding utensils of bacteria. Now 
it has joined forces with modern air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration under scien- 
tific control to streamline a new meat 
tenderizing process. 

Perfection of the new process was 
made possible by the triple alliance of 
the scientific staffs of the meat mer- 
chandising fellowship at the Mellon In- 
stitute, Kroger Food Foundation, and 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 
IN AUSTRALIA 
BY A. C. MILLS 


REPORT RECENTLY ISSUED BY 
Atte Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research gives details of the prog- 
ress that has been made in the experi- 
mental crossing of Zebu with British 
breeds of cattle. I think I have men- 
tioned in previous letters that the pur- 
pose of the experiment is to develop in 
Australia, by the infusion of Zebu blood, 
a type of cattle better able than pure 
Shorthorns, Herefords, or Aberdeen- 
Angus to stand up to the hard tropical 
conditions of the north and especially to 
obtain a degree of cattle-tick resistance. 


The fact that a definite type had al- 
ready been fixed at the King Ranch in 
Texas prompted a few cattlemen in 
Queensland to form a 1oose association 
for working on similar lines in Australia 
under the direction of the council. It 
was through the instrumentality of an 
officer of that body that eighteen pure 
Zebu bulls and cows and one Santa Ger- 
trudis crossbred bull were imported 
from the United States about five years 
ago. After undergoing quarantine, these 
animals were distributed among the con- 
tributing cattlemen, and it is on their 
several properties that the experiments 
are being conducted under practical field 
conditions. 


Animal Condition Excellent 


At date of reporting, all nineteen im- 
ported animals had remained in excel- 
lent condition, but unfortunately one bull 
and one cow proved sterile. Five pure- 
bred males and five purebred females 
had been reared in Queensland, and mat- 
ings, resulting in four males and three 
females, had been made between the im- 
ported three-eighths Santa Gertrudis 
crossbred bull and some of the imported 
Zebu females. 

Naturally, hybrid progeny by the im- 
ported bulls greatly outnumbered all 
others. Accurate figures are unobtain- 
able because on the large northern runs 
only branded calves are counted, but the 
approximate total in August, 1938, was 
1,193, comprising a few three-quarter 
breds and fairly equal numbers of half- 
breds and quarter-breds. Of the hybrids, 
333 were bulls of various ages, 261 steers, 
while the remaining 599 were females. 
The greatest dilution of Zebu blood pos- 
sible at date of reporting was 25 per 
cent, and the majority were not more 
than yearlings. The oldest half-breds 
were three and a half years old. 


Face Varying Requirements 


Dr. R. B. Kelley, the officer in charge 
of the experiments, says that, although 
insufficient evidence is available to sat- 
isfy all the requirements of the investi- 
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gation, certain points of interest have 
been established and others have re- 
ceived strong support. He points out 
that the portion of Australia within 
which the cattle industry might possibly 
benefit by Zebu hybridization is far 
from uniform. Hybrids must satisfy a 
wide range of pastoral conditions, and 
characteristics which in one _ locality 
would be no deterrent might preclude 
their use in another. Intractability is 
such a trait and one of vital importance. 
The evidence of experts is unanimously 
against the half-bred as a suitable ani- 
mal for large extensively worked runs. 
It is not so definitely against their use 
on small extensively worked coastal 
properties, nor does it preclude entirely 
the use of Zebu hybridization upon’ the 
larger areas. It suggests, however, that 
for them the Zebu blood should be still 
further diluted and indicates the prob- 
able extent of the dilution to be three- 
quarters British, one-quarter Zebu. 






Like Cutter Blacklegol and 
Charbonol, Pulmonol is a 
chemically precipitated vac- 
cine which acts like small re- 
peated doses of ordinary vac- 
cines — for the chemical it 
contains holds the vaccine in 
the body tissues, prolonging 
the immunity response. 

It is not only a potent vac- 
cine for prevention of hem- 
orrhagic septicemia, but is 
invaluable in the prevention 
and treatment of the coughs, 
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The requirements in the hybrid of 
hardiness and tick resistance are not 
being forgotten, nor is an observation 
that the association between short, sleek 
coats and tick resistance in the Zebu, 
the three-quarter-bred, and the half- 
bred is quite definite. Quarter-breds, at 
least at the observed ages, have coat 
characteristics closely resembling those 
of British breeds. Some yearlings on 
one particular run that carry a percent- 
age of Zebu blood slightly greater than 
one-quarter and less than one-half ap- 
pear to have coats of higher percentage 
of Zebu character and yet they approxi- 
mate the docility of British breeds. This 
confirms the experience on King Ranch, 
Texas, where three-eighths of Zebu 
gives the most satisfactory results. 

Dr. Kelley states that it has been dem- 
onstrated that the quarter-bred calf out 
of the half-bred cow is an altogether 
better beast than the calf by a half-bred 
bull out of a British female, although 
both carry the same percentage of Zebu 
blood. This is explained by the fact that 
the half-bred mother does better than 
the British cow during gestation and 
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lactation. It is expected that from 1940 
onward, when the present castrates have 
reached killing ages, extensive data with 
regard to the hybrid carcass type will 
be available. Observations to date indi- 
cate that carcasses carrying as high as 
50 per cent of Zebu blood can be ex- 
ported without fear of endangering the 
reputation of Australian beef in overseas 
markets. 


Export Season Normal 


The 1939 beef export season is devel- 
oping along normal lines. The relatively 
high prices paid by packers for early de- 
liveries have not been maintained, but 
the drop has not been greater than ex- 
pected. The March buying rates, chilled 
carcass basis, in South Queensland are 
$7.50 a hundred pounds delivered for 
first-quality steers, $6.70 for seconds and 
$6 for thirds, and, in the central divi- 
sion, $7, $6.25, and $5.50 for firsts, sec- 
onds, and thirds, respectively. Maiden 
and spayed cows are being bought at 72 
cents a hundred below the foregoing and 
cows at $1 less in either division. The 
first of the North Queensland packing 
plants does not open until the end of 


April, and the buying rate has not been 
announced. 

Thanks to monsoonal storms, most of 
the cattle country throughout the north 
is now in good heart, and the quality of 
the cattle coming in for slaughter should 
be good this season. The storms have 
extended to the southern states, and so 
far as Victoria and the south of New 
South Wales are concerned have broken 
one of the worst droughts on record—a 
drought that culminated with a particu- 
larly fierce heat wave and a disastrous 
series of bush fires. Rain during Feb- 
ruary in Victoria is not generally looked 
upon as a blessing for the reason that 
feed started so early is liable to be 
burnt up by subsequent hot weather and 
there would be a shortage in the follow- 
ing winter. This year, fortunately, tem- 
peratures have been exceptionally low 
since the break, and, as the ground is 
warm, there has been a phenomenal 


growth. Country that was as bare as a° 


road three weeks ago is now carrying a 
thick sole of grass, and, unless some- 
thing extraordinary happens, will con- 
tinue to do so right through the winter. 
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Haley-Smith Cattle Company 


Sterling, Colorado 
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We always have bulls 


FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 
DEVELOPMENTS IN AGRICULTURE 


Recent developments in foreign agri- 
cultural policies reviewed in “Foreign 
Agriculture,” a Department of Agricul- 
ture publication, are: (1) a new impetus, 
through reorganization of the British 
Cabinet, to plans for expansion of ag- 
ricultural production in the United 
Kingdom and assurance to British farm- 
ers of a large share of the domestic 
market; (2) measures by the Volksraad 
in Java to prevent a collapse in kapok 
prices; (3) recent reorganization of 
government-supported Venezuelan Na- 
tional Coffee Institute because of need 
to provide a more efficient immediate 
and long-time solution of the coffee 
problem in that country; (4) adoption 
by the Polish government of a long- 
time program for the construction of 
grain-storage facilities. . . . In “Food- 
stuffs Round the World,” the rumor is 
noted that officials in Mexico will con- 
sider pro-rating the amount of beef 
needed for local consumption among 
cattlemen because of the greatly in- 
creased meat consumption following 
shortage of beans and corn. 


SYNTHETIC WOOL 


The Pastoral Review (Melbourne) 
quotes a report that during 1938 pro- 
duction of synthetic wool in Great 
Britain, Italy, and Germany totaled 
886,200,000 pounds, compared with 278,- 
772,000 pounds in 1936. Germany, the 
report adds, is about to commence a 
large-scale production of wool fiber 
made from coal and lime. . . . The pub- 
lication also reports that the Wool In- 
dustries Research Association is said to 
be developing processes for real wool 
which include the preventing of shrink- 
age after washing and the yellowing of 
white flannels, and that a _ patented 
method has been evolved for impreg- 
nating wool with latex, whereby the 
strength of the fiber and its resistance 
to injury is increased. . . . The same 
publication reports that the Soviet 
Scientific Research Institute for the 
wool industry has discovered a process 
whereby woollen fabrics can be protected 
from the ravages of moth; that Jap- 
anese chemists have arrived at a com- 
plete solution of the problem of supply 
of necessary raw material for the manu- 
facture of synthetic wool in the soy 
bean, of which enormous quantities exist 
in Manchukuo. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH COST 

The Meat Trades Journal (London) 
quotes Sir Daniel Hall, director of the 
John Innes Horticultural Institution: 
“In the investigation of foot-and-mouth 
disease we have spent £200,000 and we 
have not solved this problem yet, but if 
£200,000 should seem a large sum think 
what the disease costs us. One attack 
alone—that of 1923-4—cost the country 
in compensation for slaughter over 
£3,000,000.” 
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APPLYING RESEARCH 


(Continued from page 8) 


Of course, the environment was good as 
well as the germ plasm to produce the 
animals now being assembled on Treas- 
ure Island. Also understand that in the 
enormous tonnage of by-products of in- 
dustry, such as oil cake meals, beet pulp, 
molasses, fish meals, and others, be- 
sides our native grown small grains, ir- 
rigated pastures, and roughage, the 
Pacific slope has means of improving 
environment, and, with the development 
of proper nutrition knowledge, it can be 
done with financial success. It is also 
necessary on account of the larger kill, 
with increased population and the de- 
mand for better quality meat here by 
the many new arrivals from the East. 


I have used before the separation of 
breeders into three classes, and it has 
met with some objection; but it should 
be understood that all are of equal im- 
portance in the total scheme, consider- 
ing the whole live-stock industry. Breed- 
ers of the first class are those who 
should have the best seed stock, which 
at present is demonstrated by competi- 
tive success in local, state, and national 
show-yard competition, who advertise 
nationally, and who produce mainly the 
herd sires and foundation females for 
others in their group and for breeders 
of the second class. Such animals 
should command the highest prices, but 
harm can be done by the price of even 
these animals becoming too high. The 
breeders of the second class have all 
registered animals but in greater num- 
bers. They do less showing at the na- 
tional shows. They are constantly add- 
ing new sires from the herds of breed- 
ers of the first class, and mainly pro- 
duce bulls in numbers to be sold in car- 
load lots to the breeders of the third 
class. This group in most cases has 
grade females, never shows, and really 
constitutes the commercial live-stock 
producers. The latter, under best en- 
vironments, often buy sires direct from 
breeders of the first class, while, in the 
poorer land areas, they buy from neither 
first nor second and thus use unreg- 
istered sires and too often produce the 
poorer, unprofitable grade of stockers 
and feeders. 


I venture these rather general state- 
ments, covering a very complicated situ- 
ation, to try to show how the interrela- 
tion exists, in the hope that the mutual 
problems of the industry may be more 
thoroughly understood, and thus may 
be better bridged what at times seems 
to be a great gulf between the various 
groups which tends to retard progress. 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


WESTERN LIVE STOCK 
AND RANGE REPORT 


OOD WEATHER, ABUNDANT 
feed, strong demand, and high 
prices summarize in brief the April 1 
report on western ranges and live stock 
by the Denver live-stock offices of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Unusual warmth opened snowbound 
ranges and started new grass. Ranges 
carry a good supply of old feed and 
most areas have abundant to surplus 
supplemental feeds. Prospects for a 
good calf crop are excellent; for the 
lamb crop, average, except in Texas. 
Condition of ranges was 80 per cent, 
compared with 77 on March 1, 82 on 
March 1, 1938, and 78 for the 1929-38 
average. 
Summary of condition by states fol- 
lows: 


Arizona.—Outlook for spring feed at 
elevations above 2,000 feet improved; 
feed on desert flats dried; cattle gener- 
ally in good condition; large calf crop 
in sight; all cattle available for spring 
contracted; milk-fat lambs started to 
market March 16; April movement ex- 
pected heavier than usual. 

California—Range ten points below 
average; feed poorest in early lamb and 
cattle districts of main interior valleys 
and along central coast; good feed over 
most southern California; prospects good 
spring feed on late range at high eleva- 
tions; stock generally in good condition; 
calf and lamb crops high; grass beef will 
be late and of less volume than last year. 

Colorado.—Outlook for spring grass 
improved; surplus feed, prices reason- 
able; cattle and sheep showed contra- 
seasonal improvement; condition above 
average. 

Idaho.—Ranges good; range grass de- 
veloping favorably; prospects excellent 
for late spring feeds; cattle, sheep ex- 
cellent; lambing losses light; good lamb 
crop. 

Kansas (western).—Grass_ prospects 
best in several years due to improved 
moisture and deferred grazing for sev- 
eral years; abundant wheat grazing; 
cattle wintered well; calf crop normal, 
very light losses; abundant feed. 

Montana.—Grass and grain started; 
warmth encouraged early planting and 
field work; early spring favorable for 
stock; winter and spring losses, barring 
storms, will be unusually light; ample 
feed reserves. 

Nebraska (western).—Range prospects 
bright in most sections; grass starting in 
favorable areas; feed plentiful; cattle 
and calf condition good; prices satisfac- 
tory; tendency to restock. 

Nevada.—Except only fair west side, 
Nevada ranges good; spring, summer 
range prospects good; cattle and sheep 
in good condition. 

New Mexico.—Green feed started in 
low altitudes; cattle, sheep wintered in 
good shape; prospects encouraging for 
large lamb, calf crops. 


North Dakota—Warmth last half 


March removed snow; good roughage 
available; large portion feed ration in 
central and west now secured from graz- 
ing; stock in good condition; winter 
losses light. 

Oklahoma.—Ranges improved; spring 
grass coming fast; cattle thrifty, mark- 
edly improved on new grass; moisture 
very good in some areas but rain needed 
in much of central and south; restock- 
ing and holding tendency. 

Oregon.—Grass_ starting but rain 
needed; large carryover hay, grain, much 
old grass on ranges; stock wintered 
better than usual; losses below normal; 
above average calf, lamb crop in pros- 
pect; cattle demand very active; little 
wool contracting; no shearing. 

South Dakota (western).—Grass on 
ranges started but soil moisture defi- 
cient; stock wintered well; slight loss 
except early calves; roughage ample; 
restocking tendency retarded by high 
prices. 

Texas.—Below normal precipitation 
and continued cool weather delayed 
range feeds; more rain needed in south; 
cattle in average flesh but supplemental 
feeding heavier than usual; winter losses 
light; good calf crop in prospect; grass- 
fat yearling sheep movement delayed; 
lamb crop expected considerably below 
last year’s. 

Utah.—Range improved; sheep still 
on winter range but soon will be moved 
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to shearing corrals and spring ranges; 
cattle, sheep in fairly good condition. 

Washington.—Early ranges exception- 
ally good; large carryover hay, grain, 
good supply old grass east of Cascades; 
hay short in coastal areas; stock win- 
tered well; cattle numbers increasing; 
cattle loss less than average, ewe loss 
very light; unusually large number twin 
lambs reported; shearing not started. 

Wyoming.—Good supply oid grass; 
new grass starting; feed ample; weather 
favorable; cattle, sheep in good flesh; 
early calves and lambs strong; wool 
growth good; no wool contracts reported; 
losses light. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 
PUREBRED IMPORTATIONS 


Certificates of pure breeding were is- 
sued during 1938 by the Department of 
Agriculture for 13,050 animals imported 
for free entry under the tariff law. Of 
the total number imported, 9,571 were 
cattle, 2,121 were sheep, 454 were horses 
and mules, and the remainder hogs, dogs, 
and cats. For the fiscal years 1935 to 
1938, inclusive, the number of all ani- 
mals so certified was 10,836 in 1935, 
15,366 in 1936, 16,094 in 1937, and 15,381 
in 1938. Of the cattle importations, 
Holstein-Friesians, Ayrshires, Herefords, 
Jerseys, Shorthorns, and Aberdeen-An- 
gus were in largest numbers. Of the 
sheep importations, the principal breeds 
were Suffolk, Southdown, Hampshire, 
and Lincoln. 





HEALTH PROTECTION 


Added health protection for domestic 
animals of the United States, already 
closely guarded in this respect, is pro- 
vided by a new regulation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The new 
provision requires a special permit for 
importing cultures or collections of or- 
ganisms or viruses and for transporting 
them from state to state. It requires a 
special permit also for the similar han- 
dling of experimental animals treated or 
inoculated with such materials. From 
time to time cultures of organisms and 
viruses that are regarded as dangerous 
to the health of live stock in the United 
States have been offered for admission 
from abroad. In some cases the causa- 
tive agents of animal diseases not exis- 
tent here have been brought into this 
country because there was no specific 
control of such organisms or carriers 
of them. 


YARDS FIRM SUSPENDED 


The Department of Agriculture has 
suspended the Crider Brothers Commis- 
sion Company as a marketing agency at 
the Kansas City, Missouri, stock yards 
for one year, effective April 18. Notice 
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of suspension accompanied an order is- 
sued under the Packers and Stock Yards 
Act that the company cease certain al- 
leged violations of the act. The depart- 
ment’s action was taken as the result of 
a hearing held in Kansas City last Octo- 
ber, where it was shown, the department 
said, that the company had collected, in 
violation of the act, resale commission 
on shipments of live stock sold to buyers 
in Ohio and Illinois during 1936 and 
1937. The department said the hearing 
did not disclose that any service had 
been rendered which would warrant col- 
lection of such a commission. 


EARLY LAMB SITUATION 


Development of the early lamb crop 
during March was below the average 
for the country as a whole and much 
below the exceptionally favorable devel- 
opment in March, 1938. Mild tempera- 
tures during much of March in all the 
important early lambing states was fa- 
vorable for early lambs, but shortage of 
green, feed in California and Texas and 
too many rainy and cloudy days in some 
of the other states more than offset the 
favorable effects of the mild tempera- 
tures. Feed conditions in California im- 
proved somewhat in March, but range 
and pasture conditions in April were 
still much below average. A large per- 
centage of the early lambs will reach 
only feeder condition and the slaughter 
lambs will be below average in weight 
and finish. Early lamb marketings in 
volume started in California and Arizona 
in March, with eastern shipments from 
the former state of record size for the 
month. A considerable portion consist- 
ed of feeder lambs. A continuation of 
poor feed condition in Texas tended fur- 
ther to retard development of both early 
and yearling lambs. In the southeast- 
ern early lamb states the percentage of 
ewes lambed by April 1 was a little be- 
low average and lambs saved per 100 
ewes also below average. Green feed 
was somewhat short. 


MULES PREFERRED 


More mule colts were foaled in 1938 
than in any year since 1928, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics says, in 
reporting estimates as of January 1. 
Total number of all mules on farms con- 
tinued to decline slightly, however, as 
compared with earlier years—the result 
of deaths among older work animals 
which overbalanced the increase in colts. 
If the number foaled continues to in- 
crease, there will come a time soon when 
the mule population will stop decreasing 
and will begin to increase somewhat, 
these statistics indicate. Estimates for 
horses and colts on farms on January 1 
showed slight declines both in total num- 
ber and in number of colts foaled. This 
is the first time since 1932 that the esti- 
mates have shown a smaller colt crop 
than in the previous year. 


INCOME USED FOR TAX AND DEBT 


More than 40 per cent of the 1938 
cash farm income of $7,632,000,000 was 
used to meet debts and taxes, a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture report discloses, 
Total farm debt at the close of the year 
was placed at about $10,000,000,000, 
Interest payments approximated $500,- 
000,000 and payments on principal were 
estimated unofficially at $2,500,000,000, 
The farm real estate tax bill was put at 
$365,000,000. Personal and property and 
other taxes were believed to have 
brought the total up to $450,000,000. No 
estimate was available of the amount of 
tax delinquencies. A major portion of 
the total farm debt was in long-term 
farm mortgages. Figures showed the 
farm mortgage debt of $7,082,000,000— 
for which land was pledged—the lowest 
in seventeen years. 


CROP REPORT 


The Crop Reporting Board makes the 
following general crop report as of April 
1, 1939: Indicated production of winter 
wheat, 549,219,000 bushels, compared 
with production in 1938 of 686,637,000 
bushels and an average for 1928-37 of 
560,160,000 bushels. Stocks of corn for 
grain in 1939, 1,204,229,000 bushels; 
1938, 1,071,120,000 bushels. 


FEED GRAINS 


Supply of feed grains per animal unit 
about the same as the pre-drought aver- 
age is in prospect for the 1939-40 sea- 
son, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics has reported. The supply is ex- 
pected to be smaller than last year, 
however. Production of corn, oats, bar- 
ley, and the grain sorghums is expected 
to be around 91,000,000 tons. This 
would be about 6,000,000 tons less than 
in 1938 and 9,000,00 tons below the 
1928-32 average. But the prospective 
large carryover into the 1939 harvest 
season probably would bring total sup- 
plies of feed grains for 1939-40 to 
“about the pre-war average.” A record 
corn carryover into the 1939-40 mar- 
keting year is indicated. High yields 
in 1937 and 1938 were attributed in 
part to increased use of corn hybrids 
and removal of less fertile land from 
production—factors which may continue 
to influence yields in 1939, said the 
bureau. 


KANSAS CITY COMMISSION RATES 


Arguments in the Kansas City stock- 
yards commission rate case have been 
renewed before the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in a hearing on an examiner’s 
report which recommended rates vir- 
tually identical with those the Supreme 
Court held invalid last April on the 
ground that commission men had not 
been given a proper hearing. If the 
proposed reduced rates are promulgated, 
they may be made to apply retroact- 
ively to 1933, date of the first reduc- 
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tion order. In such case, the way would 
be cleared for distribution to shippers 
of about $700,000 collected since 1933 
and impounded by the courts. The com- 
mission men’s attorneys said they would 
contest such an order. They also ar- 
gued that the proposed new rates would 
be “discriminatory and prejudicial” to 
the interest of commission men. 


CATTLE AND BEEF TARIFF 


What are the rates of duty on cattle 
and beef imported into the United 


States? The question is asked occa- 
sionally. Here is the answer: 
PROT ocelen clas nem Riad os etn Sa 114¢ per lb. 
Dairy cows, 700 lbs. up.......... 1%c per lb. 
Cattle, 708 Tbs, Wp t:2c.c.02205..2 1%c¢ per lb. 
Beef and Vealf.......................... 6 cper lb. 
COE TUE mit deed 6 cper lb. 
*Limited to 100,000 calves (animals under 
200 pounds) annually. Rate of 2% cents is 


applicable to imports in excess of that quan- 
tity and to imports of other cattle weighing 
less than 700 pounds. 

yLimited to 225,000 cattle annually and to 
60,000 head in any quarter year. Imports in 
xcess of these restrictions are subject to a 
rate of 3 cents a pound. 


tFresh, chilled, or frozen. 


INCOME FROM SHEEP 


Cash income of $235,000,000 to pro- 
ducers of sheep, lambs, and wool in 
1938 compared with $308,817,000 in 
1987—a nine-year high—according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
The drop in income followed the gen- 
eral trend in farm income which in- 
creased materially from 1933 through 
1987 only to lose part of the gain in 
1938. Cash income from sheep and 
lambs alone in 1938 totaled $166,000,000 
—about 14 per cent less than in 1937. 
This was believed due to weakness in 
consumer demand for meat and a mod- 
erate increase in the number of sheep 
and lambs marketed. 


SAUSAGE EATERS 


During 1937 Americans ate 1,467,000,- 
000 pounds of sausage, and out of this 
poundage bologna and Frankfurters 
were first choice, these delicacies mak- 
ing up 800,000,000 pounds, according to 
the Institute of American Meat Packers. 
Per capita sausage consumption was 
about 11.4 pounds; Frankfurter consump- 
tion, about 35. Plant value of sausage 
produced was about $263,000,000. ... 
More than 30,000,000 Frankfurters will 
be consumed at the New York World’s 
Fair 1939. 


“FULL OF PRUNES” ~ 


“Full of prunes” may be something 
more than a saying to Pershing County, 
Nevada, live stock if the present trend 
of feeding dried prunes continues, ac- 
cording to A. J. Reed, county agricultur- 
al agent. Prunes at $13 a ton trucked 
from California are being fed with 
ground wheat to feeder cattle, dairy 
cattle, and hogs. Good results are re- 
ported. 
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STOCKMEN’S BOOKSHELF 


Live Stock YEAR Book. Published by 
Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. Price 
50 cents. Contains statistics of the 
Chicago live-stock market for 1938 and 
many years preceding, figures on Chi- 
cago and outside meat packing, figures 
on outside live stock, detailed figures 
on cattle, sheep, and lamb markets, 
and general statistics on grain, pro- 
visions, and produce markets. The 
book sho“ average prices and 
weights of li¥e stock at Chicago, com- 
mission charges, dockage, etc., reports 
of federally inspected slaughter, In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition 
facts and figures, live stock on United 
States farms and in leading countries, 
ete. 


GUIDE TO RANGELAND VALUES, by Mar- 
ion Clausen, of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. A mimeographed 
report on studies of ranch operations 


in Montana. Available upon request 
to the bureau at Washington, D. C. 
Economic ills of .many ranchers are 
due in large part to overcapitalization 
of ranch property, says the report, 
which suggests that ranchers use a 
long-time average of live-stock prices 
and the long-time earning power of 
ranch properties in determining land 
values—“and ‘long-time’ means more 
than the average of the past three or 
five years.” The studies indicate that 
when beef cattle sold in 1910 for $5.49 
per cwt. the income to land per animal 
unit month of grazing was 37 cents. 
In 1911, when prices dropped to $5.04, 
income to land fell to 24 cents. Ranch 
property changes hands more often in 
periods of high prices for live stock 
than in periods of low prices, it is 
pointed out, and in times of high 
prices often sells for “more than its 
long-time earning power will war- 
rant.” Land costs and_ interest 
charges not unreasonable in times of 


For Sale—CATTLE RANCH 


HIRTY-EIGHT HUNDRED ACRES deeded lands, also 
=between 600 and 700 head of Hereford cattle, four 


sets of improvements. 


streams. 


All four ranches on running 


Puts up 300 tons hay. Good winter and 


summer range. This ranch and range are thirty miles 
south and forty west of Grand Junction, Colorado. 
Connecting there are about 14,000 acres of govern- 
ment lands. I am grazing with a license issued under 


the federal range grazing law. 


sell at a sacrifice. 


Postoffice 


I am retiring. Will 


If interested, see 


JOE S. PACE Glade Park, Colorado 


COTTON or CATTLE 


HERE cotton once flourished, cattle may be 
grazing in the next few years. The troubles 
cotton growers now have may be the same troubles 
that cattlemen will inherit—loss of markets, over- 
production, foreign and domestic competition, and all 


the rest. Who knows? 


As the answers to these questions are developed 
they will appear in the “Washington Round-Up” of 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUCER monthly, 
along with market information that is invaluable to 


cattlemen. 


Subscription price 50c per year— 
Three years for $1.00 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUCER 


160 North La Salle Street 


Chicago 
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high prices are said to become impos- 
sible to meet when prices are low. 

_ The studies of Montana conditions in 
1910-36 indicate that, on the average, 
incomes to land above 25 cents per 
animal unit month should be capital- 
ized into land values with extreme 
caution—conclusions which with some 
modification probably can be applied 
in other parts of the West. And the 
bureau points out that ranchers who 
buy property when cattle sell for 7 or 
8 cents or even more often must try 
to pay for that property with 3- 4nd 
4-cent cattle. 


THIS 


FEDERAL LAND BANK 
RANCH 


FOR SALE 


REASONABLE DOWN PAYMENT 
CONVENIENT TERMS ON BALANCE 
5% INTEREST 


5,491-acre ranch at Matheson, 
County, Colorado, on U. S. 
Well improved and well 
200 acres of fine hay land. 
ally desirable ranch. 
Inquire of 
THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 
OF WICHITA 
or 

Max Van Hall, 1034 St. 

Denver, Colo. 


Elbert 
Highway 24. 
watered, with 
An exception- 


Paul 


FOR SALE well balanced, equipped Nebraska 
sandhill ranches. Write what is wanted, 
amount wish to invest. Will send description 
and lowest price. C. O. Rosenberger, Heming- 
ford, Nebraska. 


WANTED 
Cattle to pasture. Can take up to two thousand 
cattle for summer; good grass and water; will 
take by month or gain basis. 
EADS LIVE STOCK RANCHES 
Eads, Colorado 





HARDY recleaned Alfalfa seed, $9.90; Grimm 
Alfalfa, $10.90; White Sweet Clover, $3.90; Red 
Clover, $7.50; All 60-lb. bushel, track Con- 
cordia. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 








CATTLE WANTED 
Iowa corn growers want to buy stocker cows; 
calves, yearlings, twos, both sexes. Prefer lots 
two to twenty carloads. How many and what 
kinds have you for sale? 
Fred Chandler, Chariton, Iowa. 


RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FRBEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
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LETTERS 


IT’S A STIRRUP 


In your issue of April, on page six- 
teen, relative to a brand called “cotton 
hoe,” also “valise,” I find these words: 
“Gentle reader, it’s . . . for you to de- 
cide.” Now, who ever heard of a cow- 
boy while branding or on the round-up 
carrying a valise? And, for heck’s 
sake, what relation does a cotton hoe 
bear to the cow busiz ? No, sir, 
that’s nothing more ‘-. a stirrup, 
pretty much the shape it “used to was.” 
I’ve seen the “stirrup” brand on live 
animals. Don’t you think a cowboy 
uses a stirrup more than he uses a cot- 
ton hoe? I was born on a Texas cow 
ranch in 1867.—J. LeRoy LANCASTER, 
Agua Caliente, Ariz. 


RANGE GOOD 


Range conditions are good. Fine rains 
along Gulf Coast from Houston to 
Brownsville. All three- and four-year- 
old steers moving to Kansas and Okla- 
homa grass. A good many calves 
moving to Houston market. Prices 7 to 
9% cents. Cattle wintered fairly well; 
only thin ice a couple of nights; very 
little feeding done; losses slight. No 
surplus range, especially for summer 
grazing. I consider the PRopUCER one of 
the best cattle mediums.—T. J. Poo.e, 
JR., Bay City, Texas. 


USING BOOKLET 


We have been using the “If and When 
It Rains” booklet, by F. E. Mollin, in 
our animal husbandry seminar and 
sheep husbandry courses. The past two 
years in Utah have proved the title to 
be significant. Our sheep have wintered 
better in Utah than in the past ten or 
twelve years. The lambing percentage 
last year was 5 to 10 per cent above 
the drought years.—A. C. ESPLIN, sheep 
and wool specialist, Utah State Agri- 
cultural College. 


FEED PLENTIFUL 


Crop prospects are very good in this 
section. Plenty of snow in the moun- 
tains. Water should be plentiful for ir- 
rigation purposes. All kinds of live stock 
have come through the winter in good 
shape. Feed is_ plentiful—CrRAWFORD 
BROTHERS, Red Lodge, Mont. 


BEST SPRING 


We are having the best spring in this 
part of the country that has ever been 
seen, say the old-timers. I have been 
here for thirty years, and it would be 
hard for me ever to imagine so much 
moisture and warm weather this time 
of year.——H. BRUNSON MCKEEN, Glen- 
wood, N. M. 


OSAGE ONLY TWO-THIRDS FULL 


Looks as though the Osdge pastures 
would not be over two-thirds filled this 
year. Grass will be suitable to turn out - 
on in a few days. Conditions favorable 
for good grass.—RALPH GRAHAM, Kaw, 
Okla, 


I like the PRODUCER very much, and 
it gets more interesting all the time, I] 
especially like the new cattle pictures 
on the cover page.—Houston Linp.ey, 
Durant, Okla. 


Stock wintered fine in this section. We 
have plenty of feed left over.—Jay R. 
TAYLOR, Whitman, Neb. 


We have had a nice winter. Lots of 
moisture. A _ bright future—W. R. 
SANDERSON, Simla, Colo. 


I like your paper very much. I have 
been getting it many years now.—J. M. 
ALLISION, Melbourne, Australia. 


CHEMISTS DESCRIBE COW 
CLOTH AND COW RUBBER 


T THE NINETY-SEVENTH MEET- 
ing of the American Chemical So- 
ciety in Baltimore, development in 
synthetic chemistry was described in 
two papers from the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry on by-products from milk. 

Three months ago Drs. Earle O. Whit- 
tier and Stephen P. Gould of the bu- 
reau patented a process for making 
imitation wool from milk. Casien was 
dissolved in alkali solution, metal salts 
and fatty acids added, and then the 
thick fluid squeezed through a sieve to 
make hair-thin threads to be hardened 
into fibers of milk wool. The cloth spun 
from these fibers may be dyed and 
laundered like wool. It shrinks less but 
is not too strong when wet. ; 

The Department of Agriculture has 
reported that, to manufacture a suit of 
men’s clothing from casein, approxi- 
mately five gallons of milk are required. 
Casein cost would be about $1.50. A 
year’s milk yield from one cow would 
suffice for manufacture of fifty-five 
suits. 

Drs. Lee T. Smith and H. V. Claborn 
of the bureau, reported a remarkable 
whey product. They fermented whey 
sugar into lactic acid and then con- 
verted the acid into polymethylacrylate. 
This chemical hardens into a tough, rub- 
berlike, transparent material, and is a 
valuable covering to increase the dur- 
ability of sails, balloon cloth, and anti- 
war-gas uniforms. 

Research workers also told how the 
new plastics industry holds the promise 
of being able to provide from cornstalks 
and straw low-cost houses, golden slip- 
pers, and cotton blouses. 
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